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THE instructors of the deaf and dumb in Germany are ac- 
customed to hold annual conventions, for the free discussion 
and adjustment of all matters related to the particular depart- 


ment of education in which they are engaged. 

In a late number of the Paris Annales we find a full report 
of the convention held at Pforzheim in the October of 1847. 
This report was prepared by Mr. Morel, the editor of the An- 
nales, who was present as one of the members of the confer- 
ence, (representing, with Mr. Jacoutot of Strasburg, the French 
Tnstitutions,) and it constitutes an article of no small interest. 
We have condensed from it a few notices of the questions of 
principal importance which were discussed on the occasion. 

More than thirty instructors of the deaf and dumb from the 
various schools of Germany and Switzerland assembled at 
Pfor zheim, besides a number of other gentlemen whose inter- 
est in the general subject led them to attend the meeting, al- 
though they were none of them directly connected with the 
profession, 

The convention continued three days, with two sessions oe 
day; the first extending from. eight o’clock, A. M., to one 
o'clock, P. M., and the second from three to six in the after- 
noon. The evenings were also devoted, although in a less for- 
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mal manner, to the same subject. Mr. Riecke, director of the 
seminary for teachers at Esslingen, (to which is attached a 
school for the deaf and dumb,) presided at all the meetings of 
the convention in a very able manner. The opening exercise 
was a discourse by Dr. Miller of Pforzheim, embracing a his- 
torical account of the instruction of the deaf and dumb in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden; after which the regular discussions 
began. We can only give the briefest account of these discus- 
sions, and shall probably fail, therefore, of doing them perfect 
justice. 

Mr. Schéttle presented the plan of a vocabulary embracing 
a systematic classification of all words proper to be taught the 
deaf and dumb, illustrated and explained by pictures. 

Mr. Arnold thereupon justly remarked that it is not desirable 
to spend much time upon instruction in single words, but that 
the teacher should pass, as soon as possible, to simple sentences. 

Mr. Leistner spoke at large upon instruction in language, and 
the peculiar difficulties to be encountered by the deaf and dumb. 
He thought that the education of a deaf-mute, at a public in- 
stitution, should commence at the age of seven or eight years. 
He combated the opinion, held by some, that this class of per- 
sons can be best educated at home; showing that the most 
economical, as well as the most profitable method in other re- 
spects, is to gather them into schools by themselves. He 
urged the importance of having the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties and the acquisition of language proceed to- 
gether ; that is, if we understand him, he would not have the 
materiel of knowledge communicated to the pupil any faster 
than he should acquire the ability to employ it in language. 

The subject of religious instruction occupied much of the 
time of the convention. 

Mr. Roller explained, at considerable length, the method by 
which he conveyed to the young deaf-mute his first religious 
notions. He began with the human body. Calling the atten- 
tion of the pupil to his own body, he required him to notice the 
form and functions of the various members. He then drew a 
comparison between the body of a man and that of a beast, 
and remarked upon the superiority of the former. The mind 
of the pupil being thus prepared, he said to him, ‘‘ How well 
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God has made you!” and then added, “ But there is something 
in this body still more excellent, although invisible.” As the 
existence of nothing can be proved except by its action, he 
next required the pupil to repeat something which he had al- 
ready learned, and asked him whether it was with his hands 
that he had retained it. Receiving, of course, a negative an- 
swer, he proceeded to explain that the power within us by 
which we preserve what has been acquired is called the mind. 
Afterward he showed a picture to the pupil, and then, removing 
it, suid to him: ** Figure to yourself that picture. You can do 
it, and you can remember its form and colors. If one of your 
parents were dead, you could recall his countenance.” Other 
exercises of a similar nature were added, but it is not necessa- 
ry to repeat them. 

This plan, as explained by Mr. Roller, gave rise to a — 
debate. There was much difference of opinion among the in- 
structors in respect to the most profitable manner of commu- 
nicating religious knowledge to the deaf and dumb. Some, 
following the experimental method, thought it best to pass from 
the study of man and the observation of events to the knowl- 
edge of God. Others, preferring the historic method, were 
disposed to rest upon the Bible as the sole foundation of reli- 
gious truth. 

Mr. Hill differed from Mr. Roller. Instead of suggesting to 
the pupil the idea of God by means of the visible world and 
the human body, he thought it better to begin with the scriptu- 
ral history, which he considered as best introduction to religious 
knowledge. 

Mr. Arnold and Mr. Wagner agreed with Mr. Hill on this 
point. 

Mr. Schibel was accustomed to give his pupils detached 
parts of the Bible for their moral instruction, but he did not 
follow the historic chain. 

Mr. Kiihlgatz, Mr. Leistner and Mr. Stiicki judged it most 
expedient, before commencing sacred history, to develop the 
interior sentiment of the deaf-mute ; to speak to him of God, 
of the soul, of right and wrong; and they claimed that, in so 
doing, they followed most Closely the customary methods of 
domestic education. . 
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- Mr. Morel inserts, in his report, the following comment, with 
which we heartily concur. ‘*‘When we begin to speak to the 
young deaf-mute of God, and of good and evil actions, he hus 
not advanced far enough, either in the development of his mind 
or in his knowledge of language, to comprehend the text of 
Scripture. It is much better to fix his first attention upon the 
natural world, upon his own body, and to pass in this way 
from effect to cause. The moral sentiments also should be 
aroused to early action. Such a course, as preliminary to in- 
struction in religious history, seems to be indispensable.” 

Mr. Arnold exhibited a copy of an elementary Bible for the 
use of young pupils, accompanied by explanations. At the 
Zurich Institution, no special lessons from the Bible are given 
as a part of the course of study. At Weissenfels, one hour of 
each Sunday is devoted to instruction in the Old Testament, 
and a larger portion of time to the New. At Pforzheim, the 
Bible is taught and read in three divisions, answering to the 
three degrees of instruction ; first, an elementary Bible for be- 
ginners ; second, the Bible of Mr. Jager ; and, ¢hird, the Bible 
complete. 

A question arose concerning the practice of prayer in the 
schools for the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Hill said it should mingle with all their exercises, and 
constitute, as it were, their daily life. 

Mr. Leistner thought that the younger pupils could not keep 
their attention fixed upon the exercise so long as the older ones. 
At Zurich, the former did not engage in all the religious servi- 
ces of the latter ; for while the more advanced pupils pronounced 
with a loud voice all the prayers, the younger ones repeated, 
at first, only a single word, and more afterward, as their edu- 
cation advanced. In the beginning, no explanation of the 
prayers was attempted. Mr. Schiffer enquired how the deaf 
and dumb observed the Sabbath. Most of the instructors re- 
plied that a religious service was held within. the walls of their 
establishments. 

_ Mr. Arnold, Mr. Schibel and Mr. Leistner observed that pub- 
lic religious services exert but little influence upon deaf-mutes,’ 
who are incapable of fixing: their attention upon cercmonies 
which they cannot comprehend. ‘The Protestant worship, ap- 
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pealing less to the senses than the Catholic, is less impressive 
to the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Kiihlgatz desired to consult the convention respecting 
the best method of teaching the seventh commandment. 

Mr. Hill would abstain entirely from all allusions to this deli- 
cate subject. 

Mr. Schibel, on the contrary, believed that repeated and full 
instruction was necessary, to guard the child against the power 
of passion. He was convinced that children know more of 
this matter than is commonly supposed, and that there is great 
danger in leaving them unwarned. 

Mr. Kithlgatz feared that in the endeavor to guard children 
against corrupt habits we often suggest to them ideas of which 
they were previously ignorant, and thus increase the very dan- 
ger which we wished to shun. In his view, we should follow 
the example of parents, who carefully watch their children, 
and adapt their instructions to particular cases, circumstances. 
and opportunities. 

Mr. Wagner and Mr. Riecke recommended the greatest pru- 
dence upon this subject. It seemed to them that no general 
rules could be stated, but they agreed with Mr. Kihlgatz that. 
regard should be paid to the peculiar circumstances of each 
case that arose, and instruction given accordingly. The pupil 
should be preserved, as far as possible, from all impurity, with-) 
out entering into minute details and specifications. 

The subject of arithmetical instruction was introduced by a 
question from Mr. Haug respecting the extent to which this 
branch of education could be profitably pursued. It was an- 
swered by some of the members of the convention that arith- 
metic was a study exceedingly difficult to the deaf and dumb, 
and that all they could hope to accomplish was a merely me- 
chanical performance of examples under the simplest rules. 

Mr. Haug was of a different opinion. According to him, in- 
struction in arithmetic should proceed to the same extent among. 
the deaf and dumb as in ordinary schools, and keep equal pace 
with other studies. The deaf and dumb should be made famil- 
iar with the Rule of Three and its various applications ; 3 a 
knowledge of which is almost indispensable to them in the. 
transactions of after life. ~ 
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Articulation, known to be regarded by all the German schools 
as of prime importance, could not fail to occupy an important 
place among the proceedings of the convention. 

Mr. Hoos thought that the first year of the pupil’s course 
should be devoted to single articulation. 

Mr. Hill maintained that if articulate sounds are taught 
without any reference to the significance of words, the pupil 
soon grows weary of an exercise so purely mechanical. There- 
fore, it is desirabie to explain the meaning of such words as the 
pupils are taught to pronounce. Instead of devoting one year 
to the mere mechanism of speech, he would have a small por- 
tion of time set apart, each year, for this exercise. 

Mr. Wagner thought it possible to improve the pronunciation 
of the deaf and dumb by a kind of vocal gymnastics. 

Mr. Leistner expressed the fear that by endeavoring to make 
the pupil utter the most difficult articulations during the first 
year of his course, he would become fatigued and disgusted. 

Mr. Hill remarked that sometimes the deaf-mute pronoun- 
ces better the first year than the second, so that it is important 
to insist, at the beginning, upon the most difficult pronunciations, 
in order to obtain as perfect an utterance as possible. 

Mr. Binder believed that the deaf and dumb, like other chil- 
dren, should be taught at first to pronounce entire words, and not 
decompose them into syllables until afterwards. 

Mr. Haug read a long essay, in which a parallel was drawn 
between the German and French methods of instruction ; the 
preference being naturally given to the former. Messrs. Wag- 
ner, Hill, Schibel, Arnold, Riecke and others took part in the 
interesting discussion which followed; Mr. Morel sustaining 
against them the cause of the French schools. 

The medical question was not overlooked by the members of 
the convention. 

Mr. Ortgies offered some remarks upon the causes of deaf- 
ness. 

Dr. Miiller said that the principal cause of this calamity was 
scrofula. 

Mr. Schéttle and Mr. Kihlgatz enquired whether the rela- 
tive number of deaths from consumption was greater among 
deaf-mutes than among those who hear and speak. 
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Dr. Miiller remarked that very many deaf-mutes at the age 
of fourteen, fifteen and sixteen years become consumptive, but 
the fact should be attributed, he thought, not so much to their 
deafness, as to the physical changes incident to the access of 
the age of puberty. To institute a just comparsion, in this 
respect, between the deaf and dumb and persons gifted with 
all their senses, it would be necessary to construct a table of 
comparative mortality ; but the elements of such a table are 
wanting. In his view, the exercise of the vocal organs is of 
advantage to the deaf-mute, by expanding and strengthening 
his chest. 

Mr. Arnold was of the same opinion, and confirmed it by cit- 
ing the case of a pupil who came to him troubled with a diffi- 
cult and painful respiration ; which, however, disappeared after 
a few months’ exercise in speech. 

Many of the members thought gymnastics were of greater 
service in the development of the chest than the practice of 
articulation. 

Mr. Schibel said that the exercise of the vocal organs 
strengthened the lungs of such deaf and dumb pupils as had 
arrived at the proper age for it, but that this was not the case 
with the younger ones, who were fatigued and injured by the 
efforts demanded of them. 

Dr. Miller thought that we should begin very early to make 
the dumb speak, and then it would no more fatigue and injure 
them than it now does other children. 

Mr. Wagner drew a picture of a properly organized institu- 
tion for the deafand dumb. Each establishment, he said, should 
have a garden attached to it; a hall of recreation for “winter 
and rough weather ;” a library for teachers and pupils ; and an 
apparatus for gymnastic exercises, where physical training could 
be given under the supervision of one of the instructors. 
Every institution should have a physician connected with it, 
who should pay the closest attention to the health of the in- 
mates. The proper age for admission is between eight and 
twelve years, according to the length of time proposed to be 
spent in the acquisition of knowledge. Mr. Wagner thought 
that this time should be prolonged beyond its present usual lim- 
its. In regard to the degree of deafness sufficient to justify 
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admission to a school for the deaf and dumb, the rule should 
be to receive only those so deaf that they could not be taught 
to advantage in ordinary schools. 

Mr. Schiffer inquired whether it was best to receive pupils 
at certain regular periods, annually or semi-annually, or to ad- 
mit them at all times of the year indifferently. He spoke of 
the school at Friedberg, where they prefer to receive pupils one 
by one rather than all in a body. This, however, was not ap- 
proved by the members generally. 

The question was asked whether there was any country 
where parents were compelled by law to educate their deaf and 
dumb children, and it was ascertained that this was true in 
Denmark and Saxony. 

Another point brought before the convention respected the 
deficiencies of literature, as related to the deaf and dumb. 
Mr. Hill observed that there was no lack of useful works upon 
the subject, but the great difficulty lay in finding the means of 
publication. The instructor, after having devoted his nights 
to a work upon some subject connected with his profession, 
brings it before the public only by defraying the whole expense 
from his own private purse; happy, even, if the reputation 
which he may gain among his colaborers shall furnish any re- 
ward for his efforts. Mr. Hill proposed that a company should 
be formed to aid the publication of works adapted to the deaf 
and dumb and their instructors. A committee might be ap- 
pointed whose duty it should be to examine all manuscripts 
presented to them, and such as received their imprimatur 
should be printed at the expense of the association ; each mem- 
ber pledging himself to subscribe for one or more copies. This 
proposition was unanimously adopted, and a committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Hill, Wagner and Schibel, was forthwith ap- 
pointed to organize an association, and to examine such manu- 
scripts as might be offered. 

Mr. Wagner adverted to the periodical publications for the 

eaf and dumb which had appeared in other countries, and re- 
gretted that Germany had not yet followed their good exam- 
ple. He expressed himself strongly in regard to the utility of 
such a work, and proposed the establishment of a weekly pa- 
per, the fifty-two numbers of which should form a volume at 
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the end of the year. The cost of this volume should not be 
more than thirty kreutzer. The paper should be issued at 
Stuttgard. The government of Wiirtemberg had already prom- 
ised to contribute one hundred florins toward the expense of the 
publication, and there was reason to hope that other German 
states would aid in an enterprise intended for the equal benefit 
of all the deaf and dumb. 

The plan of Mr. Wagner was adopted with entire unanimity, 
and a committee was appointed to carry it into execution. 
This committee consisted of six members; three of them Cath- 
olics, Messrs. Bach, Ettel and Haug; and three Protestants, 
Messrs. Wagner, Hill and Arnold. 

Mr. Wagner spoke of the importance of providing means for 
the better religious instruction of the deaf and dumb. He de- 
sired that the instructors would unite together for the purpose 
of producing an elementary catechism, which should be adopted 
in all their schools. 

Mr. Hill did not think that such a work could be compiled. 
He preferred to have each institution for the deaf and dumb 
make use of the same catechetical books as were employed in 
the other schools of the State to which it belonged. 

Mr. Haug expressed the opinion that before busying them- 
selves about religious instruction, they should take the necessa- 
ry measures to produce a practical work upon instruction in 
general. Afterward, a number of reading books might be com- 
piled, among which a place could be found for « catechism. 

Mr. Riecke was not convinced that a special catechetical 
work was necessary for the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Wagner replied that the books written for pupils gifted 
with all the senses were too elevated in style to be easily com- 
prehended by the young deaf-mute. He regarded the cate- 
chism which he proposed as an introduction to the ordinary 
works, and he asked for the appointment of a committee to 
carry out his plan. The convention complied with his re- 
quest, and a committee was accordingly appvinted. 

Mr. Wagner also submitted to the meeting the outlines of a 
small work, which should be the vade mecum of the deaf-mute 
after his departure from school. This manual should indicate 
to all persons who might be brought into connection with the 
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deaf-mute the manner in which he should be treated by them ; 
it should point out the kinds of occupation most appropriate to 
his peculiar circumstances, and furnish him all possible aid in 
the business of life ; and it should instruct him in respect to 
the various duties which he owes to society. The convention 
approved of Mr. Wagner's views on this head, and persuaded 
him to undertake the execution of his own plan. 

Huving arrived at the term of its labors, the convention ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare and publish a report of its pro- 
ceedings, and, after deciding that the next conference should be 
at Weissenfels in the September of 1848, it adjourned for one 
year. 

We have thus indicated, in the briefest manner, the questions 
of principal interest discussed by the German instructors of 
the deaf and dumb at their meeting at Pforzheim. The advan- 
tages of such a rewnion of men engaged in the same employ- 
ment are obvious. It is the contact of mind with mind which 
oftenest strikes out the spark of truth. The thoughts are 
quickened in their flow; the inventive faculty is invigorated ; 
suggestions of great value, as germs of future action, are mu- 
tually given and received; the various methods employed by 
different teachers are thoroughly sifted, und whatever is good 
in them separated from that which is without value or positively 
hurtful; and the whole effect of such interviews, if properly 
conducted, cannot be otherwise than profitable to all concerned 
in them. 

Is it not possible, we desire to ask, for the American teachers 
of the deaf and dumb to follow this example of their German 
brethren, and come together occasionally for mutual consulta- 
tion? The great distances by which many of the American 
schools are separated from one another is an obstacle, certainly, 
to much inter-communication, but yet it is not insurmountable. 
If a meeting of the kind suggested should be appointed to be 
held at some convenient time and place, (let us say Philadel- 
phia, during the summer vacations of 1850,) we are rather sure 
that as many as twenty-five or thirty instructors of the deaf and 
dumb could, without material difficulty, be present; and we 
are very confident that they would not meet and separate with- 
out receiving mutual benefit. 
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It has long seemed to us that the education of the deaf and 
dumb was yet in comparative infancy, and that new methods 
would sooner or later be devised, which even prejudice must 
receive as great improvements upon the old. In respect, espe- 
cially, to the acquisition of written language—an acquisition 
the most of all important to the deaf-mute, and yet one in 
which he is now preéminently deficient—it has seemed to us 
that there must be some mode of instruction still hidden in the 
future, superior to any heretofore employed. We know of no 
better method to develop and bring into substantial form any 
such latent possibility, than for the best minds among the in- 
structors of the deaf and dumb to come together, to destroy 
each other’s errors, and to quicken their diligent search after 
‘a more excellent way” than any in which they have hitherto 
traveled. 


PLEAD FOR THE DUMB. 


[The following verses are taken from the Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Glasgow Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The name of the author is not 
given.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


Plead for the Dumb! 
For him, alas! denied 
Those grateful senses by omniscient Heav’n, 
A source and means of kind communion, giv’n 
To warm life’s flowing tide, 
Else cold and numb. 


Think! on his lone 
And desolate ear ne’er fell 
The tender accents of a mother’s tongue, 
As o’er her silent babe in grief she hung, 
a» lullaby’s fond swell, 
Nor love’s soft tone, 


Nor yet the sound 
Of nature’s melodies ; 
For him, the merry warblings that delight 
The dreamy ear of childhood and invite 
The smile respondent, these 
Breath’d vain around; 


Plead for the Dumb. 


Nor could he know— 
For who could teach ?—the word 

Divine beneficence to earth did send, 

A boon and blessing ; whose sweet power can rend 
Death’s chain ; for ever heard 

Balming our woe ; 


And oft he grew 
A poor, neglected child, 

Of the fair uses of his being shorn, 

A burden or a scoff ; and sad, forlorn, 
Look’d on the world’s rude wild, 

Wept and withdrew. 


But pain and grief, 
Though long enduring, cease ; 

And from the gloom of suffering the fair star 

Sends forth, to cheer and save, its beams afar, 
Bright harbinger of peace 

And of relief ; 


Good men stood forth, 
And passed not pitiless by, 

Nor idly pitying, but with heart all kind 

And the strong effort of unyielding mind 
Wrought a new destiny 

For him on earth; 


With care and art, 
Fertile in means, they taught 

To ready sight the magic power of sound ; 

And, in the prompt obedient hand, they found 
An instrument of thought 

Quick to impart. 


Nations look’d on, 
And bounteous succor gave ; 

Thousands of wretched mothers, then, who sad 

Had eyed their first-born hope, and wept, now glad 
Saw raised, as from the grave, 

Daughter or son. 


For they could change 
The being into man; 
Teach him the realms of knowledge to explore, 
Teach him how best his Maker to adore, 
And life’s great ends to scan 
In their wide range. 
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No outcast now, 
To him at length is given 
A life whereby to live ; he in the scale 
Mounts to his station, and his powers avail ; 
While, conscious, up to Heaven 
He lifts his brow. 


And see him come, 
And, with his eloquent eye, 
And heart-expressing hand, mark his appeal 
For brethren still in bonds !—while man can feel, 
He shall not fruitlessly 
Plead for the Dumb. 


A CHAPTER FROM KITTO’S “(LOST SENSES.” 


[Wz have had occasion more than once, in previous numbers of the Annals,’ 
to introduce the name of John Kitto, D. D., F. S. A., as the author of several 
works of more than ordinary merit, and as standing at the head of the small 
band of deaf and dumb persons who have attained to any especial eminence in 
literature. It has seemed to us that we could not better fill a few pages of our 
present number than by reproducing one of the chaptersof his interesting work 
entitled ‘‘ The Lost Senses,” as the book itself has never been published in this 
country and has doubtless been seen by few of our readers.—Ep, ANNALS. ] 


SIGHT. 


Ir is often stated that the loss of one sense is compensated 
by the extraordinary development, the acuteness, or the strength 
of another. I doubt this, unless something be meant like that’ 
which I have described in the chapter ‘‘ Percussions.” If it, 
were true in any other sense, its truth should be most apparent 
with respect to the sight, which is the organ through which 
chiefly compensation for deafness would be expected. But my 
visual powers, naturally good, have been subject to all the acci- 
dents of advancing time. I am not aware that a distant object. 
can be perceived by me more distinctly than by persons of. 
ordinary visual power. I have, indeed, noticed that a flock of 
birds, as rooks, has repeatedly continued visible to me in the 
distance, after it has ceased to be perceptible to others. But’ 
this I attribute to mere habit, and especially to the habit, con- 
tracted ‘in my travels, of concentrating the attention upon any 
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distant object that has once attracted notice. I know not of 
any particular readiness in discovering an object in the dis- 
tance ; and, if I knew of its existence, should be inclined to 
attribute it to the habit, acquired at sea, of making out the faint 
indications of vessels in the distant horizon. But in this re- 
spect I abstain from advancing any claims; for I happen to 
remember, in good time, that on arriving in Stangate Creek, I 
made inquiry respecting certain ‘‘tomb-stones” which I ob- 
served scattered over a field at the further extremity of the 
creek, and which the greatly amused Captain assured me were 
sheep. For all that, the scene was more like to that of tomb- 
stones in an Eastern cemetery than to any other object with 
which my eyes had been of late familiar. 

For the rest I observe nothing particular. In reading, I no 
longer glory in pearl and diamond types, which I once pre- 
ferred to any others, and my ‘‘ miniature editions” remain un- 
read in their repositories. Small types, the names in maps, 
and Bagster’s Polyglots, painfully convince me that the eyes 
even of the deaf are subject to decay. I require candlelight for 
things I could once do by the light of the moon or of the fire; 
and | need strung daylight for that which once the light of even 
a rushlight could make distinct to me. For five years I have 
acknowledged these painful facts to myself, and for three I have 
been talking of spectacles—from the time when the subject was 
first laughingly started in jest, till even now, when it has ceased 
to be a laughing matter, and I tremble on the verge of specta- 
cled days. 

Nothing that concerns the eyes is or can be a light matter 
to one who is deaf; and to whom light has therefore become 
the only avenue to the soul. Toone who lives so much as I 
do in the world of books, and who is scarcely ever without a 
book or pen in hand, the privation of this other sense would be 
the greatest calamity that life could offer. One would be then 
shut out altogether, not only from the external world, but from 
every means of intercourse with other minds, and from the in- 
tellectual nourishment which such intercourse can furnish. If 
one becomes blind, the cheerful talk of his fireside may enliven 
his spirits, and lectures, sermons, and the readings of others to 
him may inform his understanding, and give him much food 
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for thought. If one becomes deaf, he has none of these advan- 
tages ; but he can read for himself, and this benefit is enhanced 
by its being the on/y means of intellectual culture and recrea- 
tion open to him. But conceive the case of him who has lost 
both these prime senses, and by that deprivation is cut off from 
all the enjoyment and instruction which the ear can minister to 
the blind and the eye to the deaf. The case is almost too hor- 
rible to conceive. There have been cases of the absence of 
both these senses, and some of them will hereafter be noticed ; 
but in such cases the persons were either born without the 
senses, or lost them too early in life to know the extent of the 
privation. The horror is, for him who has been in the full en- 
joyment of these senses, to lose them both, and more especially 
to lose the one which has become the instrument of compen- 
sation for a previous loss of the other. And this being the case, 
conceive the exceeding preciousness of the remaining sense—of 
the hearing to the blind, and of the seeing to the deaf; and 
then realize the strong anxiety with which one who is deaf 
cares for and watches over the delicate faculty which alone lies 
between him and moral death, and which is yet 


‘*'To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 
So obvious and so easy to be quenched.” 


Could there be left any thing to such a one but snuff and 
smoke ? Indeed, could he even smoke? I do not recollect 
to have ever seen a blind man smoking ; and I think it is true 
that one derives no sensation from smoke, nor even knows that 
he is smoking, unless he is assured of the fact by seeing either 
the smoke or fire or both. 

But, although I am unprepared to say that I perceive any 
physical developments of the visual organ which can be sup- 
posed to be referable to the loss of the other perceptive sense, 
I do conceive that there have been some marked effects, mani- 
fested through the eye, of those circumstances which have made 
that organ almost the only sense of pleasurable perceptions. 

It has, I believe, in the first place, developed a sense of the 
beautiful in nature and art, and a love for it—a passionate love— 
which has been to me a source of my most deep and pleasur- 
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able emotions. This I attribute to my deafness. It seems to 
me that, under ordinary circumstances, this feeling is, in a great 
degree, the result of cultivation received, at Jeast in the rudi- 
ments, through the ear. For this cultivation, formal instruction 
is not needed, but it is, as I apprehend, imbibed insensibly, in 
the course of years, from the admiring observations of friends 
in the presence of beautiful objects. If such observations only 
suggest in the slightest way what objects are beautiful, and 
why they are so, this is instruction ; for they set the mind to 
work in the right direction, and indicate the principles which 
are applicable to all the objects of this sentiment. Now any 
thing like this instruction I have never had, even to this day. 
It is not to be acquired from books, and must be conveyed, so 
fur as it is instruction, in the oral intercourse with friends. 
Such friends need not, I apprehend, be much more cultivated, 
or much wiser than ourselves. The spark is kindled by the 
action of two minds. It exists neither in the flint nor in the 
steel, but is produced by the action of the one upon the other ; 
or, if it be latent in both, is only by that action manifested. 
Peter thinks in his soul that such an object is very beautiful, 
and this is an instinct; but while he is thinking thus within 
himself, John remarks that it is beautiful—that is the spark. 
There is not much instruction, commonly so called, in the re- 
mark ; but there is in it much of that instruction which schools 
do not know and cannot teach. Peter and John have both the 
assurance of ¢wo minds that the object is really beautiful ; 
whereas, without that assurance, it could not have been to 
either more than an impression which might be erroneous. But 
it is now an established fact, and one which by analysis and 
compurison may become the guide to a hundred other facts. It 
is a thing to be reasoned upon. We ask ourselves why this 
object is beautiful ? und we infer that if A be beautiful, then B, 
C, and D, which have certain qualities common to A, must be 
beautiful also. 

Now this kind of instruction I have altogether wanted. Be- 
fore or after my deafness, I never had any one to say to me, 
“This is beautiful.” My tastes, therefore, must be much of 
the nature of instincts. They began to manifest themselves 
soon after my downfall, in a rapidly increasing admiration and 
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love of whatever gratified the eye, and more intense abomina- 
tion of whatever displeased it. I think that at first this taste 
was nearly as general as the terms in which I have described 
it; but, it soon became more discriminating in the objects of 
admiration, although not in those of disgust, which were evaded 
as far as possible, en masse, as things not to be studied or dis- 
criminated, but to be cast out of mind and out of view. It is 
well, however, that the range vf pleasurable was far more ex- 
tensive than that of unpleasurable perceptions. The former 
were infinitely varied ; but the latter were, I think, confined to 
dead animals, especially as exhibited in shambles, and to per- 
sons deformed, or exhibiting in their countenances traits or ex- 
pressions which I did not approve. This feeling became at 
length almost morbid ; and I felt thoroughly miserable when in 
the same room with an ugly woman, or with a man exhibit- 
ing distorted or imperfect features, laboring under any obvious 
disease, or displaying any sinister or malignant expression in 
his countenance. I used to feel a strong inclination to fly at 
them, and drive them from me; but found it more safe and pru- 
dent to quit their presence. I do not know that I have alto- 
gether got rid of this sort of fecling ; but occasion to strive 
against it and to subdue it was too soon found for me: <Author- 
ity over me was for some time possessed by a person whose 
nose had been destroyed, and his upper lip much disfigured by 
acancer. This was a terrible infliction upon me. It happened 
that this man’s temper and conduct justified the aversion and 
horror which his appearance inspired ; and by this combination 
of qualities he acquired a strange influence over me, such as 
no man ever before, or ever since, possessed. Hé seemed as 
my evil genius. I dreaded, hated, loathed him ; and became in 
all things the slave of his will, obeying the slightest motion of 
his finger, and the faintest twinkle of his small eyes. He has 
many years been dead, but I see him now, and dream of him 
sometimes. 

This experience certainly did not tend to diminish the feeling 
I have described, but it taught me to subdue its manifestations ; 
and, eventually, travel and varied intercourse went far to ob- 
tund the acuteness of such perceptions. 

I am almost afraid to say any thing about the moon. Yet, in 
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pursuing this subject, necessity is laid upon me to confess that 
I have been moon-struck in my time. I must not refuse to ac- 
knowledge that when I have beheld the moon “ walking in 
brightness,” my heart has been ‘secretly enticed” into feelings 
having perhaps a nearer approach to the old idolatries than I 
should like to ascertain. It is proper to mention this here, be- 
cause I am strongly persuaded that my intense and almost ago- 
nizing enjoyment of this crowning glory of the material uni- 
verse is owing ina great degree to the great force with which, 
by the privation of hearing, my soul was thrown exclusively 
upon its visual perceptions. And I mention this first, because, 
at this distant day, I have no recollection of earlier emotions 
connected with the beautiful, than those of which the moon 
was the object. How often, some two or three years after my 
affliction, did I not wander forth upon the hills, for no other pur- 
pose in the world than to enjoy and feed upon the emotions 
connected with the sense of the beautiful in nature. It glad- 
dened me, it filled my heart, I knew not why or how, to view 
the ‘‘great and wide sea,” the wooded mountain, and even the 
silent town under the pale radiance; and not less to follow 
the course of the luminary over the clear sky, or to trace its 
shaded pathway among and behind the clouds. This is one of 
the enjoyments of youth which have not yet passed away. In- 
deed, I know not but that this feeling towards the ruler of the 
night has become more gravely intense. For to the simple im- 
pression of the beautiful are now added all the feelings which 
necessarily connect themselves with the experience of the same 
emotions, from the same cause, during long nights of travel or 
of open-air rest, in many different climates and realms; even 
from the utmost north to those plains in which the Chaldean 
shepherds, watching their flocks by night, pored over the great 
glory of the spotless skies above them, and drew from what they 
witnessed the first insight into the mysteries of the upper world. 
All these past experiences and feelings centred in the same ob- 
ject—itself unchanged, and looking down upon the world. with 
the same pale and puassionless face us on the night it was first 
beheld—make the moon seem as an old and dear acquaintance, 
who, in many lands, has been the object of my admiration, and 
the witness of my few joys and many griefs. And this feeling 
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becomes the more solemn as time advances, and conducts to 
the period of life in which the perception of change, great. 
change, in men and things, comes upon me from every side. 
After this, I do not know that any single class of objects in 
nature has acted so strongly upon my seuse of the beautiful, 
or perhaps I should say of the sublime, as mountains. For to 


me 
‘*High mountains were a feeling,” 


from the time that I first gazed upon the glory of the Grenada, 
mountains, as the sun cast his setting beams upon their tops, to 
that in which I caught the Titanic shadow of Etna in the hori- 
zon, or spent my days among the glory of the Caucasus, or 
wondered at the cloudy ring of Demavend, or mused day by 
day upon the dread magnificence of Ararat. 

An exquisitely keen perception of the beautiful in trees wag 
of somewhat later development, as my native place, which 
I did not quit till I was about twenty years of age, being by the 
sea side, was not favorable to the growth of oaks, and had 
nothing to boast of beyond a few rows of good elms. But, af- 
terwards, the magnificent oaks and other trees of the interior 
called into full activity that perception of beauty in trees which 
afterwards ministered greatly to my enjoyment as I traveled 
among the endless fir woods of Northern Europe, and the mag- 
nificent plane trees of Media, and dwelt amidst the splendid 
palm groves of the Tigris. Since then I have seldom enjoyed 
serenity of mind in any house from which a view of some tree 
or trees could not be commanded. Even in the environs of Lon- 
don, which are really beautifully wooded, whatever country 
folks may think to the contrary, I have managed to secure this. 
object; and in my present country retreat, in a well wooded 
district, and within reach of many fine old trees, my heart is: 
fully satisfied. In all cases, my study has been chosen more 
with reference to this taste than any other circumstance. In 
wny house which it has been my lot to oceupy, I have not 
sought or cared for the room that might be in itself the most 
convenient, but the one from the window of which my view 
might with the least effort rest upon trees, whenever the eyes. 
were raised from the book I read or from the paper on which I 
wrote. In all cases, even the stilmess of a tree has been pleas- 
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ing to me; and the life of a tree, the waving of its body in the 
wind, or the vibration of its leaves and branchlets in the breeze, 
has been a positive enjoyment, a gentle excitement, under which 
I could have rested for hours. This strong feeling has enabled 
me to understand, better than I otherwise might, the curious 
and often beautiful superstitions and idolatries which were as- 
sociated with trees in the ancient times; and I have understood 
better than /£lian the class of associations which may have 
induced the Persian kings to present the glorious plane near 
Sardis with costly gifts, and to deck it with the ornaments of a 
bride. It is by this keen perception of the seducements of 
grove-worship that one is able to understand and illustrate the 
many cautions against it which the Holy Scriptures contain. 
Under the influence of such impressions, I find it very difficult 
by any effort of reason to control the regret and indignation 
with which I regard the destruction of a tree, especially if it be 
one of which I had any previous knowledge. To destroy that 
which has seen many generations of men pass by, and is still 
beautiful and strong, and which might still outlive many more 
generations, is an awful act. The. tree seems to have stood 
among, and to have witnessed, the ever-changing panorama of 
human life ; and we know that it has in itself been an object of 
notice, and has ministered some pleasure in past ages, to eyes 
long quenched in dust. I confess that under these views the 
slaughtering of a tree affects me more sensibly than that of an 
animal, whose years can be but few at the best. 

Many readers will consider it strange that with all this ap- 
preciation of the sublime and beautiful in nature on the one 
hand, and with a strong love for pictures on the other, I have 
but little regard for landscape paintings. Painted action, and 
the expression of human passion and circumstance, are delight- 
ful to me; but landscapes are insipid. The reason of this 
probably is that I care too much for the reality to have much 
regard for the imperfect imitation ; and that, by dint of travel, 
my mind has become so much crowded and pre-occupied with 
images of natural scenery, in every variety of grandeur and 
beauty, as to render me rich enough in this kind of wealth, 
without recourse to the secondary impressions derivable from 
ar tificial sources. 
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Even those who may be disposed to doubt that I owe to my 
deafness that exquisite: enjoyment of the beautiful in nature 
which I have indicated, will be ready to admit that my enjoy- 
ment from pictures may be referred to this source. J have no 
doubt on the point; for even admitting that a mind naturally 
active must have taken some decided turn or other, even had 
deafness not been superinduced, it was, in this respect of taste, 
quite as likely that I should have sought my enjoyment in pic- 
tures as in books. The food which was first found for the 
growing pictorial appetite imposed upon me, by the cireumstan- 
ces which made it one of the necessities of my condition to 
seek gratification for the eye, was of a very humble description. 
Excepting an occasional painting in the window of the sole 
picture-frame maker, and a few smirking portraits in the win- 
dows of the portrait and miniature painters, my only resource 
was in the prints, plain and colored, and in the book-plates dis- 
played in the windows of the stationers and booksellers. These 
were seldom changed, and often not until, by frequent inspec- 
tion, I had learned every print in every window by heart; so 
that it was quite a relief to see one of the windows cleared out 
for a scouring or a fresh coat of paint. Daily did I go to watch 
the progress of the operation, awaiting with anxious expectation 
the luxury of that fortunate day in which the window should 
display all its glory of new prints and frontispieces. In my own 
town, the windows of the shops lay within such narrow limits 
that it was easy to devour them all at one operation. A neigh- 
boring town, two miles off, had its book and print shops more 
dispersed ; and this I divided into districts, which were visited 
periodically for the purpose of exploring the windows in each, 
carefully and with leisurely enjoyment, at each visit. Here, I 
had often the inexpressible satisfaction of finding that a window 
had been completely changed since I saw it last, which could 
not happen in my own town, where a leaf could not flutter in 
any window without my cognizance. 

Colored prints were much in vogue in those days; more s0, 
I apprehend, than at present, when we seldom think of giving 
color to any superior kinds of engraving. Even caricatures, 
which then blazed forth with red, blue and yellow, now produce 
their effects in simple black and white. The earlier practice 
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was more satisfactory to one who merely sought pleasure for 
the eye, and to whom the degree of instruction which eventu- 
ally results from such constant inspection and compurison of 
engravings was entirely an accident. Color is certainly a 
source of great pleasure to the eye, and although I have in la- 
ter years risen above dependence upon it, and can obtain ‘much 
enjoyment from uncolored prints, I retain a general partiality 
for color, and would like to see it employed in many ways 
wherein our purists would reject its assistance. For instance, 
after having been accustomed to the cheerful colors of Oriental 
attire, I have little patience, albeit I wear black myself, with 
the sombre hues of modern European male costume, which 
seems to me one of the austere barbarities of over refinement. 
I may live to see the revival of a better taste; and meanwhile 
it is not one of the least of the obligations we owe to woman- 
kind, that they, in their own persons, have afforded no counte- 
nance to this innovation, but have consented still to enliven, by 
pleasant colors in their raiment, the heavy atmosphere in which 
we dwell. 

To return to pictures. With the predilections which have 
been described, it may easily be conceived what enjoyment I 
was enabled to find in London, with its endless variety of print 
shops and exhibitions of pictures. By the time of my return 
from abroad, the National Gallery was open, and the many hap- 
py hours which have been spent there, feasting the eye and tlie 
imagination, have no doubt tended to form and purify my taste, 
and to invigorate my perceptions. Still, I know little or noth- 
ing of the routine rules of art, and the styles of masters. I 
look upon a picture as an object of sensation, and form my 
judgment of it according to the degree of enjoyment which a 
close inspection of it conveys tome. This is not much more 
than an instinctive perception, but it generally runs right, as it 
seems that I usuaily single out for my admiration the paintings 
which I afterwards learn to be first-rate works of art, and sel- 
dom waste much notice on those which turn out to be of little 
worth. I should add, however, that any gross impropriety, so 
common in the old masters, of costume or historical treatment 
is quite sufficient to neutralize whatever pleasure I might de- 
rive from a picture as a work of art. ‘The Prodigal Son in 
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trunk breeches, and king Joash as a half-naked mulatto, are 
things too hard for me. Pictures thus treated cease to be 
truths ; and I have, through life, sought the true not less ear- 
nestly than the beautiful. 

Another strongly developed use of the visual organ is mani- 
fested in the habit of seeking the character and passing scnti- 
ments of persons in their countenance. It is probable that one 
who is in possession of his heariug derives from the tone of 
the voice and manner of speech of the person to whom he at- 
tends, certain impressions coneerning his character and existing 
feeling, equivalent to those which the deaf, for the want of this 
source of information, has no alternative but to seek in the 
countenance of the person who comes before him. ‘Thus it is 
true that, in a certain sense, every one who is deaf must be- 
come a physiognomist ; not by any rules of art, but as a matter 
of impression merely. He may not know the distinct meaning 
which a Lavater might assign to every particular feature, nor 
may be able to detect the significance which a Spurzheim 
would discover in the proportionate development of the ‘‘ basi- 
lar” and ‘‘sincipital” regions of the head ; but a rapid glance 
enables him to gather an intuitive and unscientific. aggregate 
of all the conclusions to which scientific investigations might 
lead, and to realize an impression concerning the person with 
whom he has to deal, which he might find it difficult to define 
in words, but which is generally so true that subsequent ac- 
quaintance seldom gives occasion to correct the notice which 
the first hasty glance conveyed. There is nothing annoying 
or obtrusive in this scrutiny; for although the deaf may con- 
tinue to watch the countenance with interest and solicitude, 
this is only for the purpose of catching the passing feeling, to 
assist him in understanding what is said, by enabling him to 
conduct a living spirit drawn from the countenance of the 
speaker with the dry forms in whieh words are of necessity 
presented to him. The measure of the man himself is taken 
at the first glance; and as this has no other object than to put 
the observer in a right position in the expected intercourse, no 
further survey for that purpose is usually made, although, cer- 
tainly, a note is mentally taken of any marked gesture or ex- 
pression of countenance which is observed in the progress of 
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the intercourse, and it goes to complete or correct the im- 
pression derived from the first survey. 

This survey of faces for the purpose of forming an estimate 
of character becomes in time so much a habit that it appears 
to be quite intuitively practised even where no intercourse is 
expected to follow. In large assemblies I take much interest 
in traveling over all the countenances distinctly within my 
view, even as an amateur would inspect a bed of tulips ; and 
very often have I walked from St. Paul’s to Charing Cross, and 
have scanned, and realized a distinct impression of every face 
which has met my view in that populous walk. They are liy- 
ing pictures, and as such they strike my attention, and I study 
them. Any one who has done this cannot fail to have formed 
a strong opinion concerning the vast masses of ill-compacted 
matter which has been cut up to form the aggregate of the in- 
sipid and characterless faces which crowd our streets. Faces 
really beautiful or ugly, really engaging or repulsive, really 
striking or eccentric, are rare; but to find one such is sufficient 
recompense for much dreary travel over the wilderness of a 
thousand unmeaning countenances. 

It must be obvious from what has been stated that being in 
darkness must be peculiarly irksome to. the deaf, as this nearly 
throws out of exercise all the perceptive faculties, and, for the 
time, reduces the patient as nearly as possible to the deplorable 
state of one who is doth deaf and blind. 

Most people like to sit in the twilight, and are seldom in a 
hurry to ring for candles. But this is far from being the case 
with the deaf, if I may forma judgment from my own experi- 
ence. I dislike not twilight, or even darkness, so that it be not 
‘‘pitch dark,” when in the open air; but indoors there cannot 
be a sorer grievance to me. So soon as it becomes too dark to 
read, I am impatient and restless until the lights are introduced. 
The reason is plain: the eye ceases to be the means of any en- 
joyment or information. No book can be read, no communica- 
tion can be carried on. As the darkness deepens, any conver- 
sation in which I may have been engaged comes to a dead 
pause ; and on my side not a word is uttered until light is ob- 
tained. This is because that unless the face of the person ad- 
dressed is visible to me, I cannot know that anything said to 
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him has been heard or understood, nor perceive any gesture of 
assent or dissent; and, on the other hand, no communication 
can be made to me when I become unable to distinguish the 
the play of the fingers in the use of the finger alphabet. This is 
a deplorable situation; in which the eagerness to continue the 
remarks, or to see what the interlocutor has to say, gives a 
more painful consciousness of the privation under which one 
labors than can any other circumstances of ordinary occurrence 
in the life he leads. If several persons are in company, the 
idea that they are all sitting in silence, waiting for the lights, 
is distressingly present to the mind; for, as the movements of 
the lips are not perceived, it requires an effort of recollection 
to be aware that others can speak to one another freely in the 
darkness by which you are silenced. 

The deaf are subject to other inconveniences from darkness, 
which may not have occurred to the notice of any but those 
who have had opportunities of attending closely to the subject. 
It is, however, evident, that there are many common acts of 
life, in which the intimations of the eye or ear are necessary 
to all assurance of safety and precision of action. I will spe- 
cify two occasions in which I have been strongly convinced of 
this, and which will serve as examples of many other incidents 
of the same class. 

I once went up St. Paul’s, so high as the gallery at the top 
of the dome. As I was then accompanied by a friend, the ad- 
venture was accomplished without much inconvenience, and I 
was so much interested in the view over the great city from 
the high point which had been reached that I ventured to 
promise myself many more such excursions from which air, 
exercise, and eye pleasure might at once be realized. One 
attempt of the kind by myself was quite sufficient for me. 
Those who have ascended to that mysterious height know 
that it is accomplished in utter darkness up sundry flights of 
wooden steps or stairs, with numerous turnings, and protected 
at the sides only by a hand-rail. Over what depths these stairs 
are laid I know not; but the impression to one who could not 
hear, and where the darkness prevented from seeing, was that 
they hung in air over some fathomless vacuum, so that if one 
took a false step, or slipped over the stairs, down he would go 
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—down, down, down, to the very crypts of the cathedral. The 
only correction of this impression which could be gained was 
near the top and bottom of the ascent, where a faint glimmer- 
ing of light disclosed certain mighty beams crossing the abyss 
in various directions, suggesting the pleasant alternative that 
one’s brains might be knocked out a good while before reach- 
ing the bottom. As I went up and descended this apt symbol 
of ‘‘ambition’s ladder,” many persons passed me from above 
and from below, of whose approach I had no intimation by 
voice or footstep. These were my real or imagined dangers ; 
for while, on the one hand, it was only by feeling along the 
hand-rail that I could direct my own course, during the devi- 
ous turnings of the stairs; on the other, I was in the utmost 
trepidation lest in my ascent I should be trodden down, and 
hurled over by parties hurrying down from above, and of whose 
approach I conld not know till they were close upon me; or 
lest that in my own descent I should myself deal out the same 
doom upon those who were toiling their upward course. ‘The 
latter danger was perhaps greater than the former ; for those 
who were coming down might know by the sound of my foot- 
steps that some one was before them ; but of the proximity of 
those who were mecting me in my own descent, I could have 
no intimation. In fact, I actually came breast to breast with 
several persons, who would certainly have been toppled over 
by the concussion if I had descended with any of the impetus 
with which many others came down. Now all this anxiety 
and alarm arose from the want of both sight and hearing, either 
of which would have perhaps assured me that the dark gulf 
over which the steps hung was not so formidable as I appre- 
hended ; or would certainly have acquainted me with the na- 
ture of the ascent, and would have relieved me from that igno- 
rance respecting the approach of others, which involved me in 
danger and made me dangerous. ‘This to me seemed a greater 
danger—at least it affected me more strongly than any, and 
they are not few—that I ever incurred in all my adventures by 
flood or field ; and when I landed safely at the bottom, I vowed 
never agiuin to tempt so great a danger for so inadequate a 
recompense. My old experience in falling may have had some 
effect in producing this trepidation; for that experience was 
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certainly not calculated to recommend this kind of operation 
to me; although if there seemed any chance that my hearing 
might be knocked in again, by such another concussion as that 
which knocked it out, it might appear worth my while to try it 
once more. 

It is not long since that I had occasion to ascertain the im- 
possibility, for one who is deaf, of walking in country lanes 
after nightfall. My present abode is something above a mile 
from a railway station, the road from one to the other lying 
through pleasant lanes, which are without lamps or separate 
foot-paths, althongh much frequented by vehicles to and from 
the railway. When I have been anywhere by the railway, it 
has been my usual practice to return by daylight, and walk 
from the station to my own home. But one evening I missed 
a train, and it had become dark by the time the station was 
reached. Nevertheless I still walked on, as I had not previ- 
ously avoided being late from any considerations connected 
with my deafness. I had not proceeded far, however, before 
I became uneasy; and found myself looking back every mo- 
ment, to see if some carriage from the railway might not be 
close upon me. The case was plain. As the night was very 
dark, a carriage from behind might be driven over me before 
the driver could be aware. My deafness would preclude me 
from hearing its approach, and the darkness would prevent the 
driver from seeing me in front, so as to keep clear of me. I 
never before was so strongly sensible of the advantage of the 
lamps and causeways to one in my condition; and so painful 
was this dark walk to me that I have never since ventured 
to repeat it. 

Although, as stated at the outset of this chapter, I am un- 
able to claim any marked strength in visual perception, I can- 
not but consider that the remarkable distinctness and perma- 
nence with which images received through the eye remain im- 
pressed upon my very mind must be ascribed to the uncon- 
scious intensity of even casual observation, when the eye be- 
comes the sole medium through which the images of objects 
have access to the brain. It thus happens that my mind 
retains a most distinct and minute impression of every circum- 
stance in which, at the time of occurrence, I felt the slightest 
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degree of interest ; of every person whom I have at any time 
during the last twenty-eight years regarded with more than 
casual observation; and of every scene upon which, during 
frequent and long-continued change of place, I bestowed more 
than the most cursory notice. It is something to say this un- 
der the immense variety of new objects which, during a long 
period of time, were constantly passing hefore my eyes, like 
the moving panoramas of some London exhibitions. And it 
should be understood that what I mean by ‘cursory observa- 
tion” is the seeing of a thing without looking at it; and there- 
fore that I retain a clear impression or image of everything at 
which I ever looked, although the coloring of that impression 
is necessarily vivid in proportion to the degree of interest with 
which the object was regarded. I find this faculty of much 
use and solace to me. By its aid I can live again, at will, in 
the midst of any scene or circumstances by which I have been 
once surrounded. By a voluntary act of mind, I can in a mo- 
ment conjure up the whole of any one out of the innumerable 
scenes in which the slightest interest has at any time been felt by 
me. I am not exactly aware of the extent in which this faculty 
may be common or not to others ; but from the few opportunities 
I have had of comparing my own impressions with those of 
others, I think that where ordinary observation is limited to 
one or two prominent points in a set of circumstances, mine 
embraces the whole of the circumstances in which those promi- 
nent points were involved. If I wish to recollect a person, along 
with him comes all the scenery amidst which I beheld him, 
and all the persons who were at the same time associated with 
him; and so, in like manner, if I wish to realize a scene, to 
conjure up the view of a place, it comes before me peopled 
with the very persons I saw in it. This last point I indicate 
with emphasis; because I notice that most persons, in peopling 
the scenes which at a distance of time they strive to realize in 
their imaginations, are apt to put in many figures borrowed 
from other places which they saw shortly before or not long 
after, and which, in this and some other important points, they 
do not sharply distinguish from the one which should form the 
sole object of their recognitions. Indeed, I have known some 
persons whose perceptions are so dull in this matter, that they 
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will populate a place which they recollect with inhabitants 
from a tribe of a nation different from that to which it really 
belonged. It may also be observed that the figures are not 
simply lay figures arrayed in a certain garb, but real existences 
in all the identifying circumstances of form and feature, of 
which as many are individually remembered as usually occupy 
the foreground of any picture, and which did occupy the fore- 
ground of the actual scene from the point of view in which it 
engaged my notice. 

In actual travel, I was loath to trust to a faculty which had 
not been sufficiently tried, and which might lead me astray. I 
therefore diligently wrote up my traveling journals day by 
day. But, although I had much occasion for the literary use 
of the facts and observations thus obtained and preserved, I 
have had scarcely any need to refer to these journals, seeing 
that whatever I wished to recollect became at once present to 
my mind in all its accessories and circumstances. It may, in- 
deed, be alleged that the act of keeping a journal must have 
tended to produce that distinctness of impression which has 
been described. I should have supposed so too; but the fact 
is, that the recollections are equally clear and distinct with 
reference to one part, extending over five hundred miles, of one 
journey, during which I was prevented from keeping any jour- 
nal, and are also equally vivid with reference to home scenes, of 
which no written record is attempted. 

Experience has taught me strong reliance upon this faculty. 
I have so often been able to prove myself right, whenever the 
impression of another in any matter of ocular evidence has 
been different from my own, that I feel it safe to adhere to my 
own view of the point with all reasonable obstinacy. 

One out of many instances will illustrate this point better 
than much abstract statement. In the place where I now 
write, some of the houses have fronts of red brick, and others 
have the fronts covered with plaster. I first went to see the 
house I now oceupy in company with another person, who af- 
terwards went again alone. ‘The day before removing to it, a 
question arose whether the front was brick or plaster. My im- 
pression was that it was plaster; but my companion scouted 
the idea, and was quite sure of its being good red brick. As I 
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was sensible that I had only given the matter cursory and not 
pointed attention, that is, that I had merely seen and not louked 
at the front, I was afraid to be too positive in opposition to 
one who had been twice on the spot, and who must have had 
reason for being so resolute in behalf of so marked a thing as 
red brick; yet, on the other hand, I had been too much in the 
habit of relying upon my own ocular impressions to abandon 
the ground I had taken, even though the weight of evidence 
and authority was two to one against me. I was therefore 
content to leave the matter in abeyance ; retaining my own 
impression, but admitting my reluctance to be too positive in 
affirming a point contradicted by one who had better means of 
judging. It was left for the proof of the ensuing day ;—and 
that proof was in my favor; not a morsel of red brick was to 
be seen in any part of the house, which was covered, from 
ground to roof, with plaster. I confess that I allowed myself 
to exult at this, as it was a very strong proof of the distinctness 
of the faculty of minute observation, and was all the more im- 
portant to me as my own impression was in this case founded 
on a cursory observation, and was distinctly opposed to what 
would have been fur better legal testimony. 


ORGANS OF SPEECH AND HEARING. 


[ WE make the following extracts from an English work en- 
titled ‘An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, shewing the ne- 
cessity of Medical Treatment in Early Infancy ; with Obser- 
vations on Congenital Deafness. By John Harrison Curtis.” 
The author, in his preface, recommends ‘‘as a measure of 
primary importance, a minute examination of all deaf and 
dumb children ; and that none should be presented for admis- 
sion into asylums, unless accompanied with certificates of such 
exumination by competent professional men, stating that every 
medical mewns of restoring or improving the sense of hearing 
had been employed without success.” He evidently cherishes 
a more than common degree of faith in the efficacy of medical 
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treatment in all such cases, and he seems disposed withal to 
regard it asa fault of existing schools for the deaf and dumb 
that no more attention is paid by their conductors to the possible 
restoration of hearing. ‘There may be a measure of truth in 
what he says on this head; and yet there are so few well 
attested cases of the cure of congenital deafness, und the 
parents and friends of the deaf and dumb have been so often 
cheated and subjected to heavy expense by promises of cure 
that were never realized, that there seems to be some ground 
for the distrust now so generally felt of medical experimenters 
upon the ear. The extracts below, although made somewhat 
obscure by professional terms, may be of service to those who 
wish to learn something respecting the vocal and auditory or- 
guns, and we therefore give them place.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


Hearing may be defined, the function intended to acquaint 
us with the vibratory motions of bodies. It is the exercise of 
that faculty, or sense, by which we appreciate and estimate all 
vibrations from sonorous bodies, and these vibrations are termed 
sounds ; secund is conveyed by the atmosphere, in straight lines, 
to an ineredible extent, which lines have received the appella- 
tion of sonorous rays, are increased in proportion to the elas- 
ticity of the body through which they pass ; while the denser 
the body is, the more they become diminished in strength. 
The true seat of hearing isin that part of the organ which is 
formed by the portio mollis of the seventh pair of nerves ; and 
its pulp is beautifully distributed upon the ampulle of the 
membranous semicircular canals, also upon the barbula, and 
the zona mollis of the cochlea.* 

The manuer in which hearing takes place may be thus 
simply explained :—The rays emanating from a sonorous body 
are directed to and arrive at the ear, where they become con- 
centrated, in consequence of its peculiarly elastic structure ; 
and in this concentrated state they pass along the external 
auditory foramen to the membrana tympani, on which they 
excite a vibration ; this vibration of the tympanum is commu- 
nicated to the malleus. in immediate contact with it; the ac- 
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tion of the malleus conveys them to the incus, and the latter 
again to the os orbiculare, whence they next reach the stapes.* 
The basis of this last bone is extended within the vestibulum, 
in that part where, placed as a centre, it faces the common 
channel of the membranous semicircular canals, as well as the 
orifice of the scala vestibuli. In consequence of this situation, 
the vibrations on the stapes are extended to the water of the 
labyrinth, and the undulations directed from this part, as from 
a centre to a circumference, strike first the alveus communis, 
and are next extended throughout the liquor of the labyrinth 
surrounding the membranous semicircular canals, agitating by 
their undulations their whole surface ; and this consequently 
affects the nervous expansion, spreading over all these parts.t 
One scala of the cochlea opens into the vestibulum, and thie 
other begins from the fenestra ovalis; and being both filled 
with water of the labyrinth, and communicating with each 
other at the apex of the cochlea, the sonorous vibrations are in 
this manner communicated also to the scala of the cochlea. 
Besides this, between the scala of the cochlea in the middle 
point, as it were, is placed the zona mollis, where the nerve is 
also extended, and the sonorous undulations take place. { 

It is by these varied actions of the different parts on the au- 
ditory nerve that the latter is enabled to convey the vibrations 
to the sensorium, by which the mind is informed of the exist- 
ence of sound, and is enabled to calculate its import, and judge 
of its difference or degree ; for gravity, or acuteness of sound, 
depends only on the number of vibrations given at the same 
time. 

The situation of the ear, it may be observed, is more inter- 
nal, and its powers are more concentrated, than those of the 
eye; its nervous expansion is more limited, and the bodies 
which act upon it are denser and more solid than those which 
influence the organ of vision; hence the sensations conveyed 
by it are limited in point of distance from its object, though 
they are more numerous and durable than those of the eye. 


The organ of voice, or larynx, has been compared to a clar- 
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inet, and similar instruments ; it is composed of a mouth-piece, 
the aperture of which admits of expansion or dilatation, and of 
a tube which is capable of being lengthened or shortened ; the 
tube is situated upon the superior part of the trachea, so that, 
as the air passes out during expiration, it may cause the edges 
of the aperture, at the entrance of the larynx from the mouth, 
to vibrate. If the upper part of the trachea be divided, on 
looking into the larynx from below, the tube, from being cylin- 
drical, is seen to assume abruptly a triangular prismatic form ; 
the two long sides of the triangle extending horizontally inwards 
and forwards, to meet at the front of the larynx. The base of 
the triangular opening is short, and is placed transversely. 

The mouth, or orifice of the larynx, is called the rima glot- 
tidis; the two long edges that meet at its fore-part are termed 
the chord vocales. On looking into the larynx from above, 
the epiglottis is seen ; it consists of a thin flap of fibrous carti- 
lage, held vertically, by its elastic connections, against the root 
of the tongue, but capable of being thrown down to cover the 
opening of the glottis, the lips of the glottis, or the reflection 
of the mucous membrane, from the edges of the epiglottis to 
the posterior margin of the larynx, and the ventriculus laryngis, 
as the shallow fossa is called, placed immediately above and to 
the outside of the chorde vocales, which permits these parts to 
vibrate freely. 

When in a living dog an incision is made immediately below 
the cornu of the os hyoides, so that the cavity of the larynx is 
exposed, the following phenomena appear: at each expiration 
the rima glottidis is narrowed, and the chorde vocales are 
brought nearer to each other, so that in part of their extent 
they come in contact. When the animal cries, the chorde vo- 
cales appear to vibrate; when the tone uttered is grave, the 
rima glottidis is fully expanded, and the chorde vocales appear 
to vibrate in their entire length ; when the animal utters a shrill 
cry, the rima glottidis is observed to become much narrower, 
and the chord vocales being then in contact at their anterior 
part, their posterior portion only appears to vibrate. 

The rima glottidis is the mouth-piece of the larynx, and 
corresponds in some measure with the reed of the clarinet, or 
with the lips of a person whilst playing the flute. In pursuing 
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the same comparison, we observe a contrivance similar to the 
stops in these instruments, by which the tube may be shortened 
or lengthened, in the alternate rising and falling of the larynx. 
When the larynx is raised, the vocal tube is shortened ; when 
it is depressed, the tube is lengthened. Accordingly, when an 
acute note is uttered, the larynx is felt to rise, and to sink 
when the voice falls to a grave tone. 

The use of the epiglottis, according to Magendie, is to per- 
fect the larynx as a musical instrument. It is said that in the 
. Clarinet a note swelled beyond a certain degree of loudness is 

liable to break into a higher note. Now, Mr. Grenie discoy- 
ered that by placing a tongue of elastic substance, to break 
the current of air, this imperfection may be remedied. The 
epiglottis is just such a contrivance in the vocal organ, the use 
of which was unknown until it was thus accidentally discov- 
ered. 

We have now to raise the curtain, and to examine the mech- 
anism by which the changes are produced in the situation of 
the larynx, and in the size of the rima glottidis, which have 
been described. 

The same muscles that are used to raise the pharynx in de- 
glutition are employed to elevate the larynx in modifying the 

tone of the voice. This action, for either purpose, is prima- 
rily instinctive ; afterwards, we repeat by volition an effort 
which we recollect was attended with a result that pleased us. 
Other smaller muscles, which extend from point to point of the 
cartilages of the larynx, alter the dimensions of the rima glottidis. 
The principal piece in the structure of the larynx is the cricoid 
cartilage, a thick ring rising behind to the height of an inch ; it is 
received between the two flat plates of which the thyroid car- 
tilage consists ; and upon its raised posterior margin, two little 
pyramids of fibrous cartilage, called the arytenoid cartilages, 
are loosely articulated, so as to move freely. The edge of the 
chord vocales appears forme. of a peculiar elastic substance, 
extending from the front of each arytenoid cartilage to the 
thyroid; so that any movement given to the former immedi- 
ately affects the dimensions of the rima glottidis. Muscles, 
termed crico-arytenoidei postici and laterales, extend from the 
back and outer part of the cricoid cartilage to the arytenoid of 
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each side, and in their action draw the two apart from each 
other, and enlarge the rima glottidis. 

Another broad but thin muscle, termed the thyro-arytenoi- 
deus, extends from the arytenoid cartilage to the thyroid. 
This muscle is parallel to the chorda vocalis of the same side, 
and enters into its composition. The three preceding muscles 
are supplied by the recurrent nerve, a branch of the nervus 
vagus: upon its division, animals lose their voice. It is easy 
to account for this phenomenon, by reference to the anatomical 
facts which have been mentioned. When the muscles which 
the recurrent nerve supplies act together, the chord vocales 
are thrown into a state of tension. If the crico-arytenoidei 
are stimulated to contract more forcibly than the thyro-aryte- 
noidei, the aperture of the rima glottidis is capacious, and fitted 
for the production of grave notes. If the thyro-arytenoidei, 
on the other hand, act the most forcibly, the chordx vocales 
must be drawn near to each other, and, coming into contact at 
their fore-part, through the swelling of the shortening muscles 
which enter into their composition, are at liberty to vibrate in 
part only of their length. 

Another set of small muscles is found in the upper part of 
the larynx; the arytenoideus transversus and the arytenoidei 
obliqui extend across from one arytenoid cartilage to another, 
and in their action draw these parts together, and entirely close 
the aperture of the glottis. These muscles, with the mucous 
membrane which invests them and clothes the adjoining sur- 
face of the larynx, are supplied by separate branches of the 
nervus vagus, termed the superior laryngeal nerves; and 
though it is probable that their action in*some degree influences 
the voice, yet they are principally concerned in other functions 
of the larynx, which have been already alluded to, and may on 
the present occasion be fully explained. 

The larynx is the guard of the respiratory apparatus during 
deglutition ; when the food passes over its aperture, the muscles 
last described instinctively close it. When the nerve which sup- 
plies them is divided on both sides, deglutition can no longer 
take place perfectly, but each attempt at swallowing is attended 
with the entrance of some of the food into the trachea, which 
is immediately expelled by violent coughing, the sudden action 
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of the expiratory muscles, which drives out the offending sub- 
stance before the torrent of air that is expelled.* 

Voice is attributed to such animals only as have lungs; 
lungless animals are either dumb, or, at most, sound, not voice, 
is attributable to them. ‘The hissing of the rattle-snake is 
voice, his rattle is only sound. Some fishes have sound, none 
voice. t 


“COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.” 


BY HARVEY P. PEET, LL.D., 


President of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


THE character and long experience of Mr. Turner give to his 
article with this heading, in the last number of the Annals, 
(page 97 e¢ seg.,) a certain importance, and entitle his views to 
a careful examination. 

It is to be regretted that ‘‘ twenty-eight years” of experience 
in teaching language should not have taught Mr. Turner the 
value of perspicuity and propriety of expression. For instance, 
the phrase ‘‘a manual alphabet on one hand” is necessarily 
ambiguous, giving the reader the idea, not of a one-handed 
manual alphabet, but of a manual alphabet set in contrast with 
something else. On page 101, near the middle, we find a verb 
and its dependent words without a nominative, (a contempt of 
grammar quite in character in an article written professedly to 
decry ‘‘books constructed according to the grammatical the- 
ory.”) And Mr. Turngr surely expresses more than he intended, 
when he states, page 98, that the ‘“‘ German system” ‘‘is con- 
tent with nothing short of changing the deaf-mute into a speak- 
ing and apparently a hearing person.” We usually connect 
present contentment with what is actually done, not with what 
is merely a rarely, if ever, attainable object of desire and effort. 

Just exception may be taken to the epithet ‘ infallible,” 
near the bottom of page 101. We are aware of no “ guide in 
composition” that is claimed to be ‘‘infallible.” But it is 
claimed that the pupil who enjoys the benefit of a well arranged 
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course of lessons, in which the difficulties of construction are 
divided and graduated, will, other things being equal, compose 
with greater ease, and with fewer mistakes, than one whose 
instruction in language has proceeded without order or method. 

Faults like these are noticed because they indicate crudeness 
of thought, as well as haste and negligence of expression ; be- 
cause they lead to the inference that Mr. Turner could not 
have bestowed upon the subject that careful and close reflec- 
tion which its importance demands. But the present commu- 
nication has a higher object than the advantages which may 
be taken from the haste, negligence, or confusion of an oppo- 
nent. Mr. Turner has put forth objections to the ‘‘ elementary 
part” of a certain ‘‘course of instruction,” which, according 
to him, is used in the ‘* French and American schools.” The 
elementary works published by the New York Institution, 
without being openly named, are still comprehended under this 
designation, and evidently aimed at. Without pausing to ex- 
amine the correctness of Mr. Turner’s exposition of the dif- 
ferent systems of instruction, or of his remarks on unimportant 
or irrelevant points, let us seek to discover, if possible, the ra- 
tionale of his objections to what he is pleased to name ‘‘the 
French course,” and reply to whatever there may be tangible 
in his reasoning, letting the chaff blow away of itself. 

We are bound to suppose that when Mr. Turner “ acknowl- - 
edges the hand of Providence” in the ‘‘ fortunate ” adoption in 
this country of the ‘‘ French system, rather than either of 
the others,” he must have meant to make a distinction between _ 
this ‘‘ French system” and the ‘‘ French course of instruction ” 
which he condemns. What, in his view, constitutes the differ- 
ence, it is not very easy to divine. He states (page 98) as one of 
the most prominent traits of the ‘‘ French system ” that it em- 
ploys ‘‘a set of conventional signs expressive of the relations 
of words in a sentence, and of the changes which words admit 
of in respect to case, tense, number, comparison, etc.;” in. 
other words, a set of grammatical signs ;* and he defines (page 
101) the ‘‘ French course of instruction ” as proceeding on the 
principle of teaching language in connection with grammar. 
So, then, Mr. Turner is devoutly grateful for an artificial set 
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of signs, expressive of the grammatical relations and inflec- 
tions of words, while he deprecates as “ artificial” a course of 
lessons designed to impress practically on the memory these 
grammatical relations and inflections. ‘The fact probably is 
that Mr. T. finds in his system of grammatical signs a means 
of supplying the want of order and method in his lessons. 

If, by ‘‘ teaching language in connection with grammar,” Mr. 
Turner means that lessons are formed with the view of intro- 
ducing the principles of construction in a regular and progres- 
sive order, the sume is true of the methods followed by the 
best German and English teachers, as well as by the French 
and American. But when he goes on to say that* ‘each and 
every principle of construction is presented and illustrated by 
appropriate phrases before any examples of connected composi- 
tion are given,” we are utterly unable to recognize in this de- 
scription the traits of any ‘‘course of instruction” hitherto 
known to us, personally or by report. 

If this singular and startling assertion has reference to the 
course of manuscript lessons used of late years in the Ameri- 
can Asylum, we may think that Mr. Turner does well to coun- 
sel a ‘‘still wider departure” from it. If it is intended to 
apply to the printed ‘‘ Course of Instruction” used in the 
other American institutions, it only proves that Mr. Turner is 
too little acquainted with that ‘‘ Course” to be qualified to pass 
upon its merits. In fact he seems, like the renowned Knight of 
La Mancha, to be tilting against the creations of his own fancy. 
He may well object to ‘“‘the French course of instruction,” 1F 
*‘it is an artificial and an inverted process, teaching that first 
which should be taught last ; perplexing the minds of children 
with rules and results, while ignorant of elementary principles 
and practice.” But if this description be not applicable to the 
** Course ” used in most of the American schools for deaf-mutes, 
his objections, so far as concerns that “Course,” must go for 
nothing. 

The object of the elementary part of this course is to teach 
not grammatical ‘‘ rules,” (of which we find but one in the text of 
the book, and that in the heading of a lesson,+) but ‘‘ elementary 
* Page 101. 
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the WVotes, but these are for the teacher, not for the pupils. 
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principles and practice,” in connection with a selection of the 
most familiar and necessary words of the language, combined 
in phrases, sentences, little narratives, and short descriptions of 
interesting objects—the whole arranged on the principle of be- 
ginning with the simplest possible forms of language, and of in- 
troducing but one difficulty at a time. 

The words and elementary principles of language cannot be 
taught all at once. They must be taught in succession. The 
question then is, shall the order of instruction be a regular and 
philosophical order, or shall it be a jumble, a chance medley? 

Language is a science, and though, under favorable circum- 
stances, a fair degree of skill in it may be acquired without 
rules and without method, it does not follow that rules and 
method would not be very useful in teaching it. A not unapt 
illustration may be drawn from the mode of studying one of 
the natural sciences—Botany, for instance. Every person who 
lives much among plants acquires with little effort a knowledge 
of those which minister to his wants and enjoyments, or which 
are most conspicuous to the eye; but if the professor of Bot- 
any had to make up an herbarium, or a garden of several thou- 
sand specimens, for the use of a class, would he think it the 
best method to arrange them in the same miscellaneous and 
desultory way in which they present themselves in the fields 
and woods? What progress will be made by the student 
whose attention is thus divided and distracted ; whose ideas 
upon any one point have not time to become definite or per- 
manently fixed, before they are effaced or suffered ‘to fade, by 
his whole attention being summoned to a different and difficult 
subject ? Because he follows the rules which philosophy has 
discovered as applicable to the science, his acquisitions are not 
therefore retarded, but on the contrary they are greatly facili- 
tated; for in his rambles through the vernal mead or summer 
landseape, he is prompted to seek out new specimens and sub- 
ject them to a close examination, not more by their fragrance 
and beauty, than with a view to their proper classification. So 
the pupil, who uses a course of instruction as a guide in the ac- 
quisition of written language, is not thereby prevenfed from 
availing himself of what other facilities may, for this pur- 
pose, be thrown within his reach. , Any word, or form of words, 
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on which his attention may become fixed, will be treasured up 
to be subsequently used in his colloquial intercourse, or in the 
illustration of some principle of construction. 

On the same principle that the student of Natural History 
learns the classification of species and genera by the masters in 
that department of science, before he can study the book of 
nature to advantage, should the student of language learn the 
classification and mutual relations of at least the more simple 
elements of discourse, before he can advantageously attempt 
to read books prepared for the use of those already familiar 
with language. 

From the sketch which he gives (page 103) of ‘a far bet- 
ter method,” Mr. Turner evidently holds to some sort of order 
at the outset. He begins with single words, then proceeds to 
phrases, and so on to short sentences. But he adds that “as 
soon as possible the pupil should be put upon connected lan- 
-_ and kept upon it.” By ‘connected language” we un- 

erstand him to mean “narratives and letters” of some length, 
as opposed to ‘‘ isolated sentences.” What is implied by the 
qualification ‘‘as soon as possible” is not very clear. LEvi- 
dently it does not mean when the pupil ‘‘can read and wn- 
derstand narratives and letters,” for he is to be kept upon con- 
nected language ¢i// he can read and understand them. Lither, 
then, the expression has no definite meaning, referring the ~ 
proper time to the teacher’s judgment or fancy, or it must mean 
as soon as the pupil is capable of committing several succes- 
sive sentences to memory. 

Upon this we would remark that single sentences are more 
easily understood than narratives, and that narratives cannot 
be understood till the sentences which compose them are un- 
derstood. No one has a higher estimation than ourselves of the 
value, in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, of interesting 
little narratives adapted to the actual range of the pu- 
pil’s ideas, and to his actual advancement in the prin- 
ciples of construction. The more of such narratives the bet- 
ter ; and it 7s a “ desideratum” to have not one but many books 
of simplé stories which deaf-mute pupils of one or two years 
standing can understand of themselves, with only the occasional 
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assistance of the teacher or an older schoolmate in explaining 
single words. 

But the teacher who, at as early a day as Mr. Turner seems 
to advocate, would put hisspupil into a book of stories as his 
only text-book, teaching words and phrases, tenses and moods, 
numbers and cases—in short, all the complicated structure of 
language—only as they come up in these stories, will soon in- 
yolve himself and his pupils in a labyrinth. Instead of advanc- 
ing steadily onward, he will be continually beating the same 
ground over again; instead of ascending the mountain by 
gradual and easy steps, each rising above the last, he will be 
perpetually climbing up one precipice and falling over it to 
climb up another. The attempt to make a deaf-mute, with all 
his disadvantages, learn language in the same desultory way as 
a child who hears might learn it, we can only liken to an at- 
tempt to make him ride a steeple-chase upon a velocipede. 

The idea of teaching the deaf-mute pupil upon ‘‘subdstan- 
tially the same course as the mother pursues with her child” 
is popular, and somewhat trite. Most teachers will admit the 
principle more or less qualified ; hardly any two will agree on 
the degree of its applicability, or on the manner of its appli- 
cation. We doubt if Mr. Turner himself could define satisfac- 
torily how much he means to qualify the principle by ‘‘sub- 
stantially.” 

“In what respect,” Mr. T. triumphantly asks, ‘‘ does the 
deaf-mute pupil differ from the child who is beginning to learn 
language ?” He differs, in the first place, because he is deaf ; be- 
cause he cannot learn by listening to what is spoken around him ; 
because words are to him a slower and more difficult mode of 
communication than gestures. 

The child who hears imitates words spontaneously. They 
cling to his memory by a sort of natural affinity. Words 
uttered in natural varieties of tone, each of which thrills a sym- 
pathetic chord, are continually ringing in his ears. At the same 
moment of hearing the uttered words, he sees the look, the ges- 
ture, the act which accompanies them, and thus as a group of sen- 
sations cluster around each often repeated word or phrase, (and 
more especially around the emphasized word,) become as it were a 
part of it, and by frequent repetition stand more and more clearly 
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out to the mental vision, till the idea, or combination of ideas, and 
the word or phrase, linked together almost as inseparably as 
soul and body, become a permanent part of the mind, and fur- 
nish the instrument of communication and machinery of 
thought. ‘The child who hears thus acquires language as he 
acquires ideas, thinks in words, learns through words, and prat- 
tles forth all his thoughts and fancies in words. 

Mr. Turner need not be reminded—the readers of the Annals 
need not be told—that the case of the deaf-mute child is widely 
different from this. We will pass by, as not to the present pur- 
pose, the case of an individual isolated from all who would encour- 
age him to converse by gestures, and made the single object to 
which the constant and exclusive labors of a teacher are de- 
voted. Our business is with a deaf-mute of average mental 
activity, who is brought at the usual age to an institution, where 
he mingles with from fifty to two hundred children and youth, 
all deaf and dumb like himself. 

However scanty may be the dialect of signs which the pupil 
brings with him, placed in such a community, he will speedily 
acquire the language of expression and action, a language widely 
different in construction from the child’s language of intonation 
and articulation ; differing still more widely from the alphabetic 
language of books. In this language he will carry on every 
earnest discussion or interesting conversation. In this lan- 
guage he will learn to think ; through it he will acquire nearly 
all of hearsay knowledge that he can acquire ; in short, it will 
become his vernacular language, and necessarily the first, and 
for some time the only, medium of communication between him 
and his teacher. 

The cultivation and expansion of this language in our insti- 
tutions are attended with advantages and with disadvantages. 
It is not, however, to the present purpose to speak of these. 
Mr. Turner, by his full endorsement of the ‘‘ French system,” 
is evidently prepared to avail himself of all the advantages of 
signs, and he says nothing about their disadvantages. 

At the end of a few weeks, then, say at that point at which 
Mr. Turner would judge it ‘‘ possible” to “ put his pupil upon 
connected language and keep him upon it,” he will find his 
pupil’s ideas far in advance of his knowledge of language. The 
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pupil will already be in possession of a language sufficient for 
making his wants known, for asking questions about whatever 
interests him, and for that social intercourse that expands the 
affections and sharpens the faculties of children. This lan- 
guage costs him no effort to learn ; its signs cling of themsclves 
to his memory ; his thoughts shape themselves involuntarily in 
it; it is the only medium by which he can communicate with 
an ease and rapidity comparable to those of speech, without 
which social intercourse becomes an irksome task rather than 
an enjoyment; in short, it is the living language. ‘The alpha- 
betic language of books is for him difficult of recollection, te- 
dious, artificially constructed, frigid ; in_short, a foreign, we may 
say, a dead language. 

But if our deaf-mute pupil of ten or twelve can never learn 
a language of words with the spontaneous ease of a child 
learning his mother tongue, another point in which he differs 
from the latter fs in his favor, namely, that from his greater 
strength of character, and from the development of his ideas 
and faculties through his own language of gestures, he is capa- 
ble of voluntary mental labor, of protracted efforts of attention 
and memory, and of a certain degree of discrimination far 
above the powers of an infant lisping its first words. He is 
capable, also, of appreciating, in some degree, the advantages 
which will in after life reward his present labors, and he is 
sensible to the moral stimulus to exertion which may be derived 
from the love of his teacher’s approbation, the interest which 
the latter is able to give to the lessons themselves, and the natu- 
ral desire not to be left behind by his classmates. In short, 
his circumstances are intermediate between those of a lad at 
school, learning his Latin, and those of an infant learning his 
mother tongue; but nearer to the former than to the latter. 

The situation of the deaf-mute pupil is not, however, simply 
intermediate; it is in many respects peculiar ; and not merely 
the processes of instruction, but the proper order of lessons, will 
be influenced by these peculiarities. 

If these views are correct, it will follow that the course 
which ‘*the mother pursues with her child” must be a good 
deal modified to suit the circumstances of the deaf-mute. 
Children who hear learn language in spite of the want of 
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method with which words are presented to them, not in conse- 
quence of it; and all the care and skill of the teacher, aided by 
the best planned method, cannot compensate to the deaf-mute 
the advantages which he loses by the loss of hearing.* 

How far the ‘‘course of the mother with her child” should 
be departed from, is a question both vain and unprofitable. 
There are about as many different ‘‘courses” as there are 
mothers and nurses, but we doubt whether any of them all 
teaches her child to talk by means of ‘‘a first book” of simple 
stories, with ‘‘ questions and exercises in composition.” 

We have not here to discuss the question, in what order the 
difficulties of language are best presented; but whether they 
should be presented in a regular or philosophical order, or in 
no order whatever. With most teachers the bare statement of 
this question will suffice; and we have not now leisure to argue 
a point that seems to us so clear. We will, however, note 
some of the most ebvious considerations in favor of a regularly 
graduated course of lessons in language. 

The same arguments that Mr. Turner urges against such a 
course of lessons may be, and indeed have been, urged against 
collecting this peculiar class of learners into special institutions. 
If the ‘‘ mother’s course with her child” is the best, the mother 
should be the best person to carry it out in practice. If deaf- 
mutes can best learn a written language in the mode in which 
children who hear learn their mother tongue, i. e., by usage in the 
family, why not leave them in the family ? Why collect them, 
with pains and cost, into an institution where the opportunities 
of learning language by wsage, that is by necessary or interest- 
ing communications with those who prefer words to signs, will, 
to say the least, be fewer than in the family circle which the 
pupil leaves ? 

To this there can be but one answer. ‘The difficulties arising 
out of the peculiar circumstances of deaf-mutes, prevent, and 
must ever prevent, their learning a language of words without 
special, skillful and laborious instruction. That instruction 
which, with children who hear, is abandoned to chance and op- 
portunity, must, with deaf-mutes, be reduced to mevliod. 
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Children who hear learn oral language spontaneously ; deaf- 
mutes can only learn written language by resolute and persever- 
ing mental effort. The mental habits and trains of thought of 
the former are, from the earliest dawn of reflection and recol- 
lection, formed upon, or adapted to, the order of words in speech ; 
the mental habits of the latter are formed by the use of a very 
different language—a language of motion and expression. We 
cannot bring them to read books with pleasure and profit, or to 
express their ideas readily and clearly in words, till we can lead 
them to form a.system of ideas, corresponding to the forms of 
spoken and written language ; till, in short, we can bring them 
to think, if not habitually, yet at will, in an order of ideas cor- 
responding to the order of words in our language. Without 
this ability, the pupil can do no more than laboriously translate, 
word by word, a sentence into his own language of gestures. 
He will be incapable of grasping the sense of the whole till so 
translated, and not always capable of understanding it when so 
translated. 

This radical and important change in their modes of thought 
isa work of time and patience. The change must be gradual 
and easy. It cannot be wrought suddenly, by extreme alterna- 
tions, or .by desultory and violent efforts. We must teach our 
pupils, first, phrases and sentences not only expressing thesim- 
plest ideas, but of the simplest construction, founded on those 
principles which are of the widest application. By dwelling 
upon, repeating, and imitating these easy and simple forms of 
language, their thoughts will insensibly shape themselves into 
a like order. They will be able to express their own ideas 
readily, in such simple language, if with no great choice or va- 
riety of expression, yet, as far as they go, correctly and with- 
out ‘noticeable peculiarities.” Other forms are then to be in- 
troduced, deviating a little more from the order of simple na- 
ture. These should be so arranged that the transition may be 
easy from the simple to the complex and difficult ; and that 
those forms involving the nicest shades of meaning may be re- 
served till the pupil has become familiar with those that are 
easily seized, and till he has become prepared to reflect and to 
discriminate. Thus he is conducted, step by step, not merely 
to a mechanical readiness of translating words by signs, (to 
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which often very vague ideas may be attached,) but to the 
habit of arranging a¢ will his own ideas in order corresponding 
to the order of words in written language: and this too with- 
out the fatiguing efforts which a desultory method of teaching 
would constantly exact. 

It is only by means of a course of lessons embracing, in a 
regular order, all the greater difficulties and more important 
details of language, that difficulties can be thus divided and 
graduated, and the principles of construction, one by one, made 
familiar to the pupil. 

Nor is it an advantage to be overlooked, that the teacher 
who uses such a course always knows where his pupils are, 
how much they have learned, what words are known to them, 
and with what forms of construction they are familiar. Thus 
he can adapt his language to their comprehension in conversa- 
tion by writing or the manual alphabet, and can write for them 
narratives, descriptions, et cetera, which they will readily un- 
derstand, which will awaken a taste for reading, and, by repeti- 
tion, imprint the words and forms of language more firmly in 
the memory ; for every teacher knows that, without practice in 
reading and conversation, words learned with labor are rapidly 
forgotten ; but how can there be profitable practice in reading 
and conversation unless these exercises are made easy and in- 
telligible ? 

The advantage in respect to the necessary transfer of a pu- 
pil, or a class, from one teacher to another is so obvious that 
we need not enlarge upon it. 

The grammutical phantom that troubled and perplexed Mr. 
Turner is easily laid. If the pupil is tanght the meaning of 
words at all, he must be taught that some words represent real 
objects, others qualities, others actions, etc. If he is tanght 
the right use of words at all, he must be taught that one class 
of words, expressing assertion, and usually also action, have pe- 
culiar inflections, and that another class, representing real ob-. 
jects, have different inflections. Will he remember these in- 
flections better by having the instances explained to him that 
occur in his story book, and being left to divine for himself 
what other words have the same inflections, or by having the 
words, as they are taught him, arranged in classes, according 
to their nature and inflections.? 
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The distinction between the simple noun, the simple verb, 
the adjective, pronoun, and preposition, are level to the capacity 
of every child. The difficulties of grammar, to children who 
hear, proceed from classes of words and modes of expression 
which no judicious teacher would think of introducing into 
an elementary book for deaf-mutes. Such, for instance, as the 
employment of names of actions and qualities as nouns, the 
tropical use of prepositions, the involution of sentences by con- 
nectives, and the separation of the verb from its nominative, 
and the objective from its governing word, by secondary clauses 
and by the use of the ellipsis. 

Some may suppose that connected narratives will interest the 
pupil more than single sentences. If he understands them 
clearly, they may; but if he understands them only through 
the signs of his teacher, his interest will depend on those signs ; 
and a skillful teacher will give as much’ interest to his explana- 
tion of a single sentence, or even of a single word, as of a nar- 
rative. It is impossible for the pupil to remember every word 
and every form of construction necessary to express every fact 
or incident that may help to lend interest to his lessons. It is 
enough if he thoroughly commits to memory the particular 
word, or particular phrase, which we wish at the time to teach 
him, receiving the context in his own language of signs. For 
instance, in the elementary lessons, page 188, is the sentence, 
“George Washington was a tall man.” ‘The teacher can here 
communicate to the pupils of his class, by signs, as much infor- 
mation concerning the life and character of Washington as he 
judges to be within their comprehension, and even let them 
write the substance of it in such simple language as they have 
already learned to use. In this way they will have as much 
positive knowledge of Washington, and be able to write it as 
correctly, as if they had been obliged to commit to memory 
whole pages, containing phrases which would confuse all their 
ideas of construction, and words which they could, at this 
slage of their instruction, attach to no definite ideas. 

Another objection made by some to a systematic course is 
that it is important to lay hold of those comparatively rare oc- 
casions in scholastic life in which incidents fall out that par- 
ticularly interest the pupil, in order to give him the expression 
in presence of the fact. On’ such occasions no judicious 
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teacher would hesitate to teach a word or phrase out of its 
course, provided it did not involve (and it very seldom need 
involve) any serious difficulties. When a real advantage is to 
be gained, the order of lessons is made to bend; but these 
cases will be comparatively few. 

It remains only to say a few words on the use for deaf-mute 
pupils of the ‘‘same text-book in teaching language, history, 
geography, and arithmetic, as are used in our common schools.” 
When the deaf-mute knows as much of language as the child 
knows who uses these text-books in common schools, we shall 
gladly put them into his hands. To use such books in the ear- 
lier years of the course would be to give up the principle of 
dividing and graduating the difficulties of language altogether. 
These difficulties will be for him greatly increased, if at as 
early a day as Mr. Turner proposes we give him, as a stan- 
dard for imitation, not the language of familiar conversation, 
but of ordinary school-books. This is indeed ‘“‘an artificial 
and inverted process, teaching that first which should be taught 
last.” And we believe that the ‘‘ peculiar modes of expression 
and construction of sentences so noticeable in the early compo- 
sitions of the deaf and dumb” proceed in a great measure 
from the confusion of ideas on the subject of construction 
which is produced by the desuliory mode of teaching language 
that the use of such books makes necessary. The experience 
of the last few years in the New York Institution is to us con- 
clusive on this point. 

‘Still,’ as Mr. Turner well observes, ‘‘ after suitable allow- 
ances are made, results may and must be regarded as the most 
conclusive evidence in favor of any system.” Accordingly, we 
have observed that the classes in the New York Institution in 
which the principles and spirit of the Elementary Lessons have 
been most faithfully carried out are those that have made the 
most rapid progress, and that write with fewest noticeable peculiar- 
ities of expression. We wait tosee the results when Mr. Turner’s 
‘‘better method”. and the contemplated ‘first book” shall 
have been tested by experience. We presume that the decis- 
ion of the question, ‘‘ What is the best course of instruction?” 
will not then be as difficult as now, since the instructors of the 


American Asylum will then have become conversant with 
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HOME EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY J. A. AYRES, 


EpvucatTion, to be complete, must begin and end at home. 
The foundation must be laid in the plastic mold of infancy ; in. 
the thoughts, principles and habits, with “which the child opens 
upon life ; and over the structure built up by many hands must 
be thrown, for its final completeness, the grace and refining. in- 
fluences of home. Man is so constituted that the influences of 
home are stronger than all others, and his destiny, so far as it 
is not directly controlled by himself and by his Creator, is 
marked out by his home. In that implicit faith which, in the 
arrangement of Providence, the child places in its parent, is a 
wonderful power to shape and determine its character. Here, 
unnoticed by most, is the silent bedding and nurture of those 
habits of morality, habits of intellect, and habits of conduct, 
which germinate, grow and bear fruit in the future development 
of life. Education is not simply the teaching of the schools ; 
it is the silent teaching of example in the intimate and trusting 
communion of life; it is a word spoken in season; it is hope 
for the discouraged, and aid to the weak; and, over all and 
above all, it is the powerful stimulus of love and virtue, working 
in their outward manifestation the development of the spirit of 
man. As the plant whose shoots just spring out of the ground 
may be made, by care, to assume a shape of symmetry and 
grace into which it will grow, so, under the same general law, 
the character will be shaped and established in the circumstan- 
ces which affect it. And, also, as the gnarled and unthrifty 
stock indicates that its early life was bruised and trodden down 
by neglect, so does a dishonored life testify against the home 
in which it was reared. ; 

We have entitled our subject, Home Education for the Deaf 
and Dumb. Our design will be to show in what manner parents 
may commence the intellectual training of their children, be- 
fore they are of a suitable age to be sent to any of the institu- 
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hints and suggestions in respect to the best means of unfolding 
and cultivating their moral character, and to make such re- 
marks as may occur in respect to the proper method of guard- 
ing against practices, growing into habits, which are overlooked 
in them in consequence of their peculiar infirmity. Much that 
we shall have to say would be needless, were cases of deafness 
so common that a stock of experience might be cherished up 
and communicated from family to family; but so rare are the 
eases, that the practical knowledge and skill acquired in the 
education or rearing of a deaf-mute dies out in the family and 
neighborhood, before a like case recurs to revive and establish 
the new ideas they had acquired. We believe that parents of 
deaf and dumb children are able to do much more for them 
than the most sanguine imagine, and with an effort, too, so 
small, that few who have the good of their children at all at 
heart will be unwilling to undertake it. 

. The first and obvious want of every deaf and dumb person is 
a vehicle of communication. Knowledge is not innate in the 
mind. Thought does not grow and ripen there as the fruit on 
the tree, vegetating and coming to maturity by a material law. 
Knowledge must be communicated ; thought must be mingled 
with thought, that it may be in any way better than dreams; 
the mind must be stimulated by curiosity with the hope of 
some intelligent and rational satisfaction of its inquiry. The 
parent, then, who would in any way and to any desirable 
extent profit his child and raise him above a simple animal 
existence, must seek for him a language, and such a language 
as he cannot devise for himself. The natural language of 
signs, uncultivated and intuitive, is but a single advance from 
the irrational call of brute life. It is true, even this small abil- 
ity of communication is valuable, if no greater can be secured ; 
but every parent with tle smallest share of leisure to devote 
to his children—and no parent has a right to be without this— 
ean command a better language. Any person of ordinary in- 
telligence and skill can learn the finger alphabet of the deaf 
and dumb, by: devoting to it one or two hours’ study. When 
once acquired, it is in itself a perfect language. With it he 
ean converse upon all subjects upon which men can speak. He 
can use it in the house and by: the way, in his work and at 
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leisure. It is, in brief, only talking by spelling words instead 
of pronouncing them, and is as rapid a method, to say the least, 
as oral spelling. This, it is true, is not equal to speech, but it 
is a great advance upon no language, or upon the rude, ill-de- 
fined and indefinite language of natural signs. Let the parent, 
then, who would educate his deaf and dumb child, and throw 
about its opening infancy the intelligent instruction, the fond 
endearments and the sacred influences of home, devote a short 
time to the acquisition of a language which will cheer and 
comfort its solitary hours. Let the household all learn it, and 
then the young immortal, started so roughly along his journey, 
will find himself no longer alone in the midst of company, but 
mingling with it, in the enjoyment and social intercourse of 
life. 
But no one will suppose, because a parent, by the labor of a 
few hours, has acquired a language addressed to the eye, that 
therefore he is ready to enter at once into pleasant and easy 
intercourse with one whose life up to this time has been an in- 
tellectual waste. No child is born to the use of language any 
more than it is born to a familiar acquaintance with the systems 
of philosophy. The acquisition of language is to every child a 
slow, difficult and labored undertaking. The beginnings are 
always small, and patience has to wait long before it is permitted 
to see any considerable fruit. But the parent, with this lan- 
guage, is prepared to teach it to his child and make it a me- 
dium for the communication of thought, just as he would teach 
and use it by speech to his more favored offspring. The pro- 
gress will be slower and the results farther off, yet they will be 
none the less sure. Nor does it matter that the parent may be 
at first slow and unskillful in the use of this new language. 
His ability to use it will, at all events, be in advance of that of 
the child whom he instructs, and practice will soon make that 
which seems at first awkward and difficult, to become both 
graceful and easy. Like the exercise of any other mechanical 
skill, practice will perfect in execution what knowledge devises. 

But we know that to many persons, well informed upon other 
matters, the whole subject of the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb is a mystery, and above all, the commencement, the ear- 
liest efforts to enlighten the mind: so strangely enclouded, is a 
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work of peculiar perplexity and confusion. We remember the 
time when our own condition was much the same, and when 
our faith, unenlightened by information or experience, was slow 
to confide in the accuracy, rapidity or value of a language 
which was not speech. We will endeavor to give in detail, and 
with a pluinness that all can apprehend, the course necessary 
to be pursued by a parent who would thus bring his deaf and 
dumb child into the communion of his home and enable him to 
possess, as far as possible, all its advantages and enjoyments. 

All parents understand the language of natural signs. No 
one ever misapprehends the nod of encouragement or affirma- 
tion, the approving smile or the stern frown of disapprobation 
and rebuke. They are the evident manifestations of the spirit 
in the outward man which all are born to appreciate. This 
language of signs—and we shall not be understood to speak 
here of the systematized language of signs used in our asylums 
for the deaf and dumb, or, as they are called by the French, 
signs of reduction—is the foundation of all language. It is just 
as necessary to the child who hears as to the child who is 
deaf. It is the first vehicle of thought, the first means of intel- 
lectual or soul communion. Imperfect and feeble as it is, it is 
yet perfect in itself. But its range is limited, its capacity small, 
and its use but for a brief period. Upon this book is engrafted, 
in the case of the child who can hear, language or speech. He 
grows into it by use. Signs which he understands are accom- 
panied by language which they explain, and in a short time he 
is able to pass from his feeble and narrow modes of expression 
to the more full and convenient forms of speech. Yet the first 
lessons in language, provided by nature, are the same for the 
deaf and dumb child, and the child who enjoys the faculty of 
hearing. Each understands and appreciates signs and expres- 
sion ; they rejoice in the smile, and fear the frown, alike. Only 
in one thing, up to the commencement of speech, does the deaf 
and dumb child feel its disadvantage. In emphasis and.intona- 
tion of the voice, it loses a part of that instruction which is pe- 
culiar to infancy. Yet these are but duplicates of the expres- 
‘sion of the countenance, and care and attention on the part of 
the parent are able almost wholly to counterbalance the loss. 
But when we come to that period when language properly be- 
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gins to be used, the deaf and dumb child falls at once far and 
sadly behind his companion. The language of infancy is not 
the language of childhood or manhood. Consequently he 
stands still while the other passes onward into a new world. It 
is at this point that the deaf and dumb child is commonly left, 
until he is of age to be sent to an institution for systematic in- 
struction. It is here that we propose to take him up and show 
parents and all interested how, with a little care, they may un- 
fold to him the mystery of speech at home, slowly it is true and 
by feeble steps at first, yet with results as sure and as regular 
as those seen in other children. 

The first step which the parent should take toward commenc- 
ing the education of his deaf and dumb child, is, to make him- 
self acquainted with the manual alphabet, by which words are 
spelled upon the hand. It is, in brief, words addressed to the 
eye instead of the ear. He can become acquainted with this 
alphabet either by studying the printed sheet which shows the 
form and position of the hand for the several letters, or by per- 
sonal instruction from some one acquainted with its use. The 
latter method, if convenient, is to be preferred, inasmuch as one 
learning the alphabet merely from a printed impression is apt 
to form a part of the letters in a stiff and awkward manner. 
Having taken this, his first and only necessary lesson, he teaches 
it to his child. He shows it how to form on its little hand 
the first letter of the alphabet; he does not speak it, he does 
not write it, but he simply teaches the child to place its hand in 
the proper position, and it represents, and is, to his mind, the let- 
ter a, with an idea just as clear, just as intelligent and just as 
well defined, as though he had heard it spoken or seen it written 
down. In like manner he proceeds through the alphabet, show- 
ing the child the position of the hand for the letters, and by 
repetition enabling him to remember them. When the child 
has committed them to memory, he has taken his first step in 
absolute knowledge. He has learned something which signi- 
fies nothing in itself and yet is to be the interpreter of all 
knowledge. He has commenced with a new language and is 
prepared to begin its use. And although he may not commence 
as early as though he possessed his perfect faculties, inasmuch 
as the way in which he is to walk*is more rugged and arduous, 
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yet he is not long delayed. As early as a hearing child is ready 
to undertake any course of systematic instruction, the deaf and 
dumb child is prepared to begin his task, not in the way of 
formal lessons, but just as his little companions have already 
learned to speak. The mother, with her child upon her knee, 
teaches it to lisp after her its first words of speech, not by sys- 
tematic instruction, but by a moment at a time, and by every 
little means she can devise to awaken its curiosity and stimu- 
late its effort. In precisely the same manner may the deaf 
and dumb child be taught. The mother, holding up before its 
sight a cup, spells the three letters which form the word, and 
the little fingers follow slowly and uncertainly in their first 
effort. But now it has mastered the achievement, and, as it 
runs about in its play, it stops to spell over on its fingers the 
mysterious word, or runs back to its mother for the smile of ap- 
probation at the display of its accomplishment. Every word 
learned is a lever to work upon the future. Like the processes 
of a geometrical progression, knowledge multiplies itself. Ina 
very brief space indeed, and at an early age, the child properly 
cared for and instructed begins to seek knowledge of itself, and 
its little vocabulary, swelling by degrees, will soon embrace the 
names of all familiar objects in the vicinity. It commences 
talking in words only, at first, as all other children do. At the 
age of three years and even younger, the child may begin thus 
its study of language. We have seen such instances, and wit- 
nessed, with no little curiosity and pleasure, the same interest 
and desire to repeat to itself and exhibit to others its little stock 
of knowledge, which we witness in children in their first efforts 
at speech, and in their thousand repetitions of words and sen- 
tences, unimportant in themselves, to which their minds con- 
tinually recur and about which they linger, as it were, by an in- 
stinctive effort of memory. 

In the natural order of things, the deaf and dumb child learns 
the names of things and persons first, and many who see their 
way clear to this point will be apt to falter here and think that 
this surely is the extent of his progress at home. On the con- 
trary, he is but at the threshold, and more ready and able to 
advance than he was to commence. Supposing a mother to 
repeat to her deaf and dumb child, Shut the door, if he knows 
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the word door, he will guess the rest, and, having guessed right, 
he will know it in future. If she says to him, when detected 
in some wrong doing, You are naughty, We will understand it by 
intuition. Children never learn language by beginning with 
that which is difficult first. The progress is ever from that 
which is easy to that which is arduous, and in this way the 
deaf and dumb child may proceed from simple words to the 
understanding of all common language, as steadily and as surely 
as the child who hears. The two processes are perfectly and 
step by step analogous. But the progress of the deaf and dumb 
child must be slower, because his method of communication is 
slower. The great secret of success is practice. Teach the 
child to talk at all times. Talk to him and talk with him. Let 
all the household do the same. It is not by lessons, it is not 
by systematic instruction, that any child learns language well. 
It is by conversation, here a little and there a little, as his ne- 
cessities, his inclinations, or his circumstances prompt. And 
there is this great advantage in thus teaching a deaf and dumb 
child at home: the language which he acquires is his mother 
tongue; he thinks in it and he converses in it; whereas, the 
language used at all institutions for the deaf and dumb is the 
systematic language of signs; and although this is a beautiful 
language, and, where understood, the language which the deaf 
and dumb will not fail to use to a certain extent, yet being ne- 
cessarily an unwritten language, and far from copious, it should 
always occupy a place secondary in importance. If, there- 
fore, the deaf and dumb child learns to use written language 
first, it will always be to him more natural, more peculiarly his 
own, than if he learned it as a translation from signs. 

Books, with pictorial representations of the text, will be an 
important aid in the early efforts to instruct the deaf and dumb 
child at home. They will instruct all the better, because they 
amuse, and to a child toiling after language under circumstan- 
ces so perplexing and difficult it is peculiarly important that 
no reasonable and proper incitement to curiosity be wanting. 
Having thus made the deaf and dumb child to speak, having 
made him acquainted with language as it exists and is used 
about him, the way is prepared to teach him as you teach any 
child, Any one familiar with the manual alphabet may take 
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him as a scholar. He can be provided with a teacher at any 

time at a few hours’ notice, and the process and appliances of 
instruction will be the same with him as with the child 
who hears. If the lesson is in geography, the questions are 
asked, the information communicated, and the illustrations 
made, as in oral teaching. There is no difference, only that 
where the voice is silent the fingers speak, yet with the same 
words, the same significance, and the same results. 

But the education of the soul of the child and the habit of 
its spirit must move on harmoniously with its intellectual pro- 
gress. Docility, kindness, diligence, self-restraint, all proper 
obedience, trust, and love, must be the daily instruction of 
home. There can be no greater unkindness to a child, com- 
pelled by his situation to bear up against a peculiar misfortune 
through life, than to unnerve and unfit him for the struggle by 
inconsiderate and unreasonable indulgence in the outset. Steady 
and judicious government is as necessary for the deaf and 
dumb child as any other. The peculiar tenderness with 
which one laboring under so great a calamity is commonly re- 
garded at home is not unfrequently allowed to rule out, in his 
favor, that firm and unfailing discipline which is practised to- 
wards the other members of the family. Yet such indulgence 
only makes the virtuous life of the child afterwards a harder 
struggle against early habit. Many suppose that the proper 
and efficient government of a deaf and dumb child is peculiarly . 
difficult, and, until there be some rational channel of communi- 
cation opened, it doubtless is. Restraint, force, or punishment, 
without any reason given, or without an understanding of its 
justice and design, is perhaps worse than indulgence. It cer- 
tainly is no government. Until such time, then, as the parent 
ean convérse intelligibly with his child, it will need all his skill 
and ingenuity so to train him up that he shall not feel abused 
and oppressed, while, at the same time, he shall be taught, fully, 
filial obedience and subjection. When, however, this point in 
instruction is reached, and the mind of the child is no longer 
in darkness in respect to the reason of things done, no child is 
more easily governed ; indeed, we may say, no child is governed 
so easily ; for inasmuch as not a little of the corrupting influ- 
ence of unworthy associates is impotent in effect upon one un- 
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able to hear, his mind turns with a purer affection and a more 
confiding obedience toward the parent whose love is the solace © 
of his life. 

Not a little solicitude is felt by many parents in respect 
to the spiritual condition of their children previous to . their 
receiving an education. They see, in their outward lives, 
painful evidence of jar and disorder in the inner being. What- 
ever else their privation may have shut out, it, at least, 
has not shut out the seed of corruption, and they feel, often 
with painful intensity, the necessity of implanting the germs of 
virtue, of morality, and of religion. To such parents we can 
offer no encouragement except in the vigorous prosecution of 
the intellectual course we have recommended. It is generally 
conceded, among those conversant with the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, that with persons born deaf there is no proper 
idea of God or of the soul, until the commencement of sys- 
tematic instruction ; such instruction as is given in schools for 
the deaf-mute. But let the parent teach his child language, 
even in a rude and very imperfect way, and he may then teach 
him all things, even as he teaches his other children, by con- 
versation, by direct instruction, and by books. 

It may be asked, perhaps, why the parent should not learn 
the cultivated language of signs and thus be able to communi- 
cate with his deaf and dumb child. There are two reasons 
against it, either one of which would be conclusive. To learn 
the language of signs, requires a practice and effort equal to 
that necessary to learn a foreign spoken language ; besides, it 
cannot be learned from books ; it must, in all cases, be taught 
by the living teacher. Of course its acquisition would be an 
impossibility in most families. In the next place, signs, however 
highly cultivated, are only a secondary language. They can- 
not be written. ‘They are not an end or aim in deaf-mute in- 
struction, but only a help, an aid in the acquisition of a more 
perfect channel of thought. But the little child, beginning to 
learn words at home and almost in his infancy, can dispense 
with these. He has many years before him and can afford to 
come into language in the natural way. It will be said by 
some, perhaps, that we disparage the language of signs, but 
we think not. We believe that we appreciate signs; that we 
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are attached to their use we know. They are invaluable to 
the deaf and dumb. They are the charm of conversation, 
the gist of a story, the essence of pleasantry and mirth ; they 
are beautiful in narration and fervent in prayer ; and especially 
to a large class of deaf-mutes, whose intellects, being slow, are 
never able fully to appreciate written language, are they a treas- 
ure beyond price. Were we deprived of hearing and speech we 
would not part with them for the wealth of the world. Yet 
their very beauty and facility of acquisition may dispose the 
mind to linger about them and be satisfied with them, when the 
whole faculties should be bent to the acquisition of a language 
in which the intellect may expand to the full extent of its 
capacity. 

We cannot, then, avoid the conclusion that the deaf and 
dumb child, commencing his education at home, possesses these 
two great advantages: first, that he comes naturally into the 
possession of written language. It is his first language. It is 
not a translation from signs. He learns it, as we all do, by use, 
proceeding from step to step in the ordinary progress of child- 
hood. Words possess a significance to him which only a long 
course of experience can give, where language is learned through 
signs. And, in the second place, childhvod is not to hima blank 
period. To the child who commences learning at the age of 
ten or twelve years, there is a portion of his life which has 
passed into-oblivion. He begins to live intellectually at a dis- 
parity with his body. His thoughts and feelings, his inquiries 
and errors are such as we look for in a child of a few years, 
and contrast strangely with the maturity of his physical frame. 
Something from his past history is gone ; an experience he can- 
not recall. . From infancy to maturity there is only a confused 
remembrance, and he feels, often painfully, that a part of his 
life is wanting to him. 

If it be asked, why may not a parent, then, educate his deaf 
and dumb child at home, without the aid of a public-institution, 
we reply that he may; but as few parents have either the time 
or the ability to perfect the education of their hearing children 
at home, still fewer will be found ‘who can successfully carry on 
and complete the education of a deaf and dumb child. It is 
not of this we have spoken, but of the ability and obligation 
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resting on all parents to teach their children who are deprived 
of hearing to use the language of daily life in their early years, 
and under the genial and fostering care of home. 

‘'o those who may have children destitute of the sense of 
hearing, we would earnestly recommend the attempt thus to 
teach them. Even if they fail in part, or if the progress be 
slow, it will yet avail much. Every advance secured will make 
the succeeding efforts easier, and even a very small acquaint- 
ance with language, obtained in infancy, will aid greatly in the 
after mental development. When placed in a public institu- 
tion for systematic training and instruction, it will be a vantage 
ground from which. to start, and, other circumstances being 
equal, their future progress will more than maintain their rela- 
tive superiority. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Thirtieth Annual Report and Documents of the New York In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, 1849. 


This report declares the continued prosperity of the large 
and flourishing school for the deaf and dumb at New York. 
With the accompanying documents, it forms a pamphlet of 
eighty pages, in which the present state of the Institution is 
set forth with considerable particularity of specification. The 
number of pupils connected with the school is ¢wo hundred and 
twenty ; males, one hundred and twenty-five ; females, ninety- 
jive; of whom two hundred belong to the State of New York, 
twelve to other States of the Union, and eight to the British 
Provinces. These pupils are divided into eleven classes, ‘‘ to 
each of which is devoted the whole time of a faithful and com- 
petent instructor.” ‘The receipts of the Institution, from every 
source, during the past year, have been forty-three thousand, 
three hundred and fifty-three dollars and ten cents ; and its dis- 
bursements, forty-two thousand, six hundred and fifty-eight dol- 
lars and thirty-four cents. A special grant of fifteen thousand 
dollars has been lately obtained from the Legislature of the 
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State, for the payment of a debt contracted at the enlargement 
of the buildings of the Institution in 1846. Only two deaths 
have occurred among the pupils during the past year. Instruc- 
tion is now given to the male pupils of the Institution in five 
trades ; viz., gardening, cabinet-making, book-binding, shoe- 
making and tailoring ; and the hope is expressed that, within a 
few years, additional branches in the mechanical department 
will be established. It is stated that the aggregate of appro- 
priations made by the various States of the Union for the edu- 
cation of their deaf and dumb has more than doubled within 
the last fifteen years, and now exceeds one hundred thousand 
dollars ; and it is also stated that appropriations once made for 
this purpose have never, in a single instance, been withdrawn. 


The Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, for 1848. 


The whole number of pupils remaining in the Pennsylvania 
Institution on the thirty-first of December, 1848, was one hun- 
dred and twenty-one; of whom eighty-seven were supported by 
Pennsylvania, fen by Maryland, seven by New Jersey, three by 
Delaware, and fourteen by their friends or the Institution. The 
report notices the death of Mr. James C. Murtagh, a deaf and 
dumb instructor in the establishment, of an affection of tlie 
brain ; and pays a merited tribute to his excellence, both as a 
teacher and as a man. ‘T'wo of the pupils have also died 
during the year ; one of acute jaundice, the other of consump- 
tion. With these exceptiors the general health of the inmates 
has been remarkably good. Seven instructors are employed, 
beside the principal. The annual charge to the pupil is one 
hundred and sixty dollars, (or one hundred and thirty dollars, 
exclusive of clothing,) and the lowest limit of reception is ten 
years of age. Of the twenty-eight pupils admitted during the 
past year, only eleven were born deaf ; and the remaining seventeen 
became so, by sickness and casualty, between the ages of tliree 
months and eight years. The Directors say: ‘‘In the depart- 
ment of instruction we have no discovery in the science of edu- 
cation to present ; nothing striking or brilliant in the develop- 
ment of mind to record. The fruits of experience are grad- 
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ually ripening. Patience, industry and perseverance, those old 
virtues, are producing results substantial and cheering.” 
Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees and Superintendent of 

the Indiana Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 1848. 

This young Institution numbers nearly ninety-two pupils, 
who are under the care of a principal and three assistant in- 
structors. If (as we suppose) the principal has a class of his 
own, each of the four teachers is charged with the instruction 
of twenty-three pupils: too many, we should say, where, as in 
the case of the deaf and dumb, every pupil demands a large 
amount of individual attention. A building has been com- 
menced, of sufficient size to accommodate one hundred and 
jifty pupils, which is expected to be ready for occupancy in 
the course of three or four years. All the pupils except four 
are supported, wholly or in part, by the bounty of the State. 


Annual Report of the Kentucky Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb, for the year 1848. 

During the past year, fifty deaf and dumb youth have en- 
joyed the privileges of this school. The principal is aided in 
the department of instruction by two assistants. The Institu- 
tion enjoys the patronage of Kentucky and Louisiana. Very 
few, however, of the deaf and dumb of the latter State have 
availed themselves of the appropriation for their benefit. The 
Report notices the fact that the number of male pupils is con- 
siderably greater than that of the female, and remarks in ex- 
planation, ‘‘ this disproportion arises, not from the number of 
female mutes being less than of males, but from the greater 
unwillingness of parents to send their daughters from home.” 
The pupils have enjoyed ‘‘almost uninterrupted good health ” 
during the year, and except in a single instance no death has 
occurred among them for ‘‘ many years.” 


Second Biennial Report of the President and Directors of 
the Illinois Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, for the 
years 1847-48, 

The catalogue of this institution gives the names of sixty 
pupils ; ¢hirty-four males and twenty-six females. The instruc- 
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tors are a principal and three assistants; two of them deaf and 

dumb. The report states that ‘“‘the health which has been en- 

joyed by the inmates during the past year is, perhaps, without 

@ parallel in any other part of the State or of the West.” No 

case of sickness requiring medical aid has occurred since the 

January of 1848. Zen of the pupils are from Missouri, sup- 

ported by a fund set apart for the purpose by the Legislature 

of that State, and a similar appropriation, it is expected, will 
soon be made by the Legislature of Iowa. An exploration of 

Illinois has been made, and it is ascertained that the whole 

number of deaf and dumb persons in the State is about five 

hundred. 

Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Trustees and Superin- 
tendent of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of the State of Ohio, 
for the year 1848. 

The affairs of this Institution are represented as being in a 
flourishing state. The catalogue presents the names of one 
hundred and twenty-seven pupils; all of them, with three ex- 
ceptions, belonging to Ohio. The Superintendent says that 
‘*the Asylum has never before been fitted up so comfortably as 
at the present time.” Particular allusion is made to the fur- 
naces by which the building is warmed, and to the ‘cisterns 
and force pumps for throwing water into the upper stories, for 
daily necessary purposes.” But one death has occurred among 
the pupils during the year. The specimens of composition by 


‘pupils of the Asylum, appended to the report, are unusually 


excellent. One of them has particularly pleased us for its 
poetic beauty, both of thought and expression. We refer to 
the piece entitled ‘‘Imaginary Thoughts of a Wandering 
Moonbeam.” 


Happy Educated Mute.” 

An unknown correspondent, who signs himself ‘a graduate 
of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb,” sends us tlie 
following communication. 

“T have seen Mr. Carlin’s piece of poetry, entitled ‘The 
Mute’s Lament,’ which was published in the first number of 
your most interesting and instructive Annals. He seems to 
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lament his calamity, which is deafness and dumbness. Some 
of your readers, from this piece, may believe that such is the 
case with «all deaf-mutes, both educated and uneducated. ‘I'o 
acquaint them with the happiness of deaf-mutes, you may 
publish this article in your periodical. I am a deaf-mute. 

“Is the condition of such deaf-mutes as have been tanght the 
Christian religion and various branches of knowledge, and have 
received directions as to the route to happiness and respecta- 
bility, still as lamentable as it was previous to their being edu- 
cated ? Are they unhappy because they have not the inesti- 
mable sense of hearing which others have? He that says yes, 
in answer to these questions, is greatly mistaken. If he has 
never seen educated deaf-mutes, he had better go and see them 
and judge for himself. But sometimes persons who have seen 
them still say that they are generally unhappy, in consequence 
of their being deaf and dumb. It is nevertheless true that this 
misfortune does not make them unhappy. Human misery or 
unhappiness consists in painful and disagreeable sensations and 
emotions. Human happiness consists in pleasing and agreeable 
sensations and emotions. Most educated deaf-mutes ure pious 
and happy. 

“*Often I have been asked if I were happy, and if I wished to 
speak and hear. I have answered that I was as happy as any 
man, and that I never wished very much to speak and hear. 
The persons who asked me these questions said that if they 
were in my situation they should be very unhappy. All the 
living creatures God has made are happy on account of his 
benevolence. Are deaf-mutes excepted? No. He has provid- 
ed means by which knowledge, so essential to happiness and 
virtue, can be imparted to them. 

‘‘How numerous and how exquisite are the pleasures which 
the good educated deaf-mute enjoys in this life! The most 
important of the human senses is sight. Without it, we should 
not be as happy as we are. Without it, we could not build 
- houses, ships, bridges, and do a great many other things to pro- 
mote our happiness and comfort. If all people except the deaf 
and dumb were blind, the former would be more useful to the 
government and interests of their country. God has made 
mountains, hills, valleys and rushing waters so sublime and 
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beautiful. The deaf-mute views them with delight. God has 
placed the brilliant sun, beautiful moon, and millions of bright 
stars in the sky, in order to please the eye and give us warmth 
and light. ‘Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is 
for the eyes to behold the sun.’ How infinitely varied and how 
beautiful and sweet the flowers are! The deaf-mute amuses 
himself in smelling and looking at them. There is almost an 
endless variety of the beauties of nature in this world. ‘The 
more he contemplates them, the more he admires the goodness, 
power and wisdom, of the Being who made them. 

‘* Reading is another source of thehighestdelighttohim. The 
Bible, the best of books, is his companion. ‘The civilized world 
abounds in books, periodicals and newspapers. He has access 
to them. Thus he is happy. There are a great many other 
pleasures which he enjoys in this life, and in another world he 
will be happy forever with the angels, and ¢here he shall hear 
and speak.” 


Convention of Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb. 


At the close of the first article in the present number of the 
Annals, we ventured to suggest the expediency of a Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the deaf and dumb, to be held 
at such time and place as might be mutually agreed upon; and 
added certain reasons in favor of a meeting of this character. 
Since that article was written and printed, we have received a 
circular, signed by the president and two of the professors of 
the New York Institution, in which a similar convention is 
recommended, and certain inquiries are proposed in regard to 
the manner in which it should be constituted. The fact that 
this subject has suggested itself, almost simultaneously and 
without pre-consultation, to the two oldest and largest institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb in the country, seems to indicate 
that the time has come, or nearly so, for realizing the idea. It 
may not be easy to arrange the details of such a convention so 
as to suit the convenience of all who would like to engage in 
it, but, with proper care and diligence, any difficulties of this 
nature could doubtless be overcome. 
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